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Our  Largest  Audience  Ever 

—1991  Scarborough  Newspaper  Ratings  Study 


New  Scarborough  research  find¬ 
ings  reveal  that  the  Register  now 
enjoys  its  largest  readership  ev(T: 
975.2(X)  adults  on  weekdays,  and 
1,099,8(X)  on  Siuiday. 

Tlie  study  measured  readei^hip 
in  age,  income,  household  size,  edu¬ 
cation,  home  ownershii)  and  occu- 
jiation,  cali'gories  in  whieh  the 
Register  onjovN  a  sizable  lead  over 
its  competitor. 

Hie  Register's  growth  h'as  even 
outpaced  Orange  County’s  growth, 
while  the  paper  from  Los  .-Vngeles 
has  failed  to  keep  pace. 

It’s  dear  which  newspaper  is  the 
liacesetter  in  Orange  County.  ^ 

T  H  E  ORASGE£COl’\TY 

Begister 

Kcprcsciilcdjiatiunally  by  t\\(  )&( ) 


Our  home  is  where 
Chicagoland’s  growth  is! 


Wisconsin 


The  dynamic  counties  covered  by  the  Copley 
Chicago  Newspapers  lead  all  others  in 
Chicagoland  in  projected  growth  by  1994. 


i  Population: 

1989 

1994 

%  Growth 

DuPage  County 

771,000 

830,100 

7.7% 

<  Kane  County 

320,700 

342,400 

6.8% 

j  Lake  County 

508,200 

542,700 

6.8% 

Will  County 

354,400 

368,500 

4.0% 

1,954,300 

2,083,700 

6.6% 

Retail  Sales  Per  Household: 

1  DuPage  County 

$30,150 

$40,485 

34.3% 

j  Kane  County 

$22,188 

$29,942 

34.9% 

i  Lake  County 

$25,762 

$34,227 

32.9% 

Will  County 

$16,384 

$21,693 

32.4% 

Total  Retail  Sales  (OOO’s): 

DuPage  County  $8,522,575  $12,647,502 

Kane  County  $2,556,887  $3,781,636 

Lake  County  $4,424,461  $6,455,288 

Will  County  $1,923,473  $2,715,944 

$17,427,396  $25,600,370 


DuRge  County 
Kane  County 
Lake  County 
Will  County 


re  Buying  Incom 

$53,014  $74,891 

$40,449  $57,140 

$50,803  $71,761 

$40,191  $56,768 


Total  Effective  Buying  Income  (OOO’s): 

DuPage  County  $14,987,729  $2l: 


DuPage  County 
Kane  County 
Lake  County 
Will  County 


Indiana 


$14,987,729  $23,395,845 
$4,658,966  $7,216,739 

$8,720,489  $13,534,199 
$4,719,317  $7,107,292 

$33,086,501  $51,254,075 


Reprinted  by  Pennission  of  Sales  &  Marketing  Management. 
Copyright:  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  August  13,  1990. 
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What  in  the  world  do 


you  want  to  know? 


^^WiaeKeoW- 


^»!8&*ync 


r^l3l  Information  Services,  inc 

li^ll  ■vAAy  A  Knight-Ridder  Company  ISii 

Bringing  you  the  world's  knowledge. 


TO  DO:  Search  DIALOG®,  the  most  complete  and  powerful 

information  system  available  anywhere  in  the  world. 

•  PTS  NEW  PRODUCT  ANNOUNCEMENTS™  (FILE  621)  for 
general  product  information,  marketing/packaging  plans,  and 
industry  expert  comments. 

•  First  Release®"’  (BEGIN  FIRST)  collection  of  newswires  for  late 
breaking  information. 

•  D&B’s  FINANCIAL  RECORDS  PLUS®"’  (FILE  519)  for  company 
background,  financials,  and  principals. 

•  MEDLINE®  (FILES  152-155)  for  product  chemistry  and  effect  of 
food  additives. 


•  PAPERS  (BEGIN  PAPERS)  for  broad,  historical  perspectives  as 
presented  in  more  than  30  full-text  newspapers. 

DIALOG  is  the  world’s  largest  online  information  supplier  with  nearly 
400  sources  available.  And  now  it’s  even  easier  to  get  the  information 
you  need  with  DIALOG  Menus®™,  the  menu-assisted  approach  to 
searching  over  220  DIALOG  files. 

If  your  organization  is  already  using  DIALOG,  you  can  do  the 
search  yourself  or  ask  your  librarian  for  a  DIALOG  search.  Or,  call 
1-800/3 -DIALOG  (800/334-2564)  to  find  out  how  you  can  get  a 
world  of  knowledge  at  your  fingertips. 


©  1991  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.  3460  Hillview  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94304.  All  rights  reserved. 
DIALOG  is  a  servicemark  of  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.,  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademaik  ofiice. 
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OCTOBER 

15- 17— International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  Newark,  N.J. 

16- 20— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  National  Convention/Job  Con¬ 

ference,  Stouffer  Tower  City  Plaza,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

17- 19— Associated  Press,  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Westin  Hotel/ 

Renaissance  Center,  Detroit,  Mich. 

18— Thomas  Jefferson  Center  for  the  Protection  of  Free  Expression, 
“Commercial  Speech  and  Public  Policy:  A  National  Conference  on 
Advertising  and  the  First  Amendment,"  National  Press  Club, 
Wsishington,  D.C. 

18- 23— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Annual  Fall 

Sales  Conference,  Bally's  Park  Place,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

20-22— Inland  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

20-22— American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distributors,  Fall 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

20- 23— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Marriott 

Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

21- 24 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Trans- 

america,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

27-29— Virginia  Press  Association,  First  Amendment  Congress,  Omni  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va. 

31-11/1 — Missouri  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Executive 
Center,  Kansas  City. 

NOVEMBER 

2-3— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  “The  Changing  Reader”/Confer- 
ence,  Tremont  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

5-7— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Cen¬ 
tury  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

12 — American  Business  Press,  “Roads  to  Recovery”/Fall  Conference, 
Intercontinental  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

14-16— Western  Advertising  Leadership  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Denver,  Colo. 

17-20— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Boca 
Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 


SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

OCTOBER 

6-9— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  “Leadership  in  the 
Newsroom”  Workshop,  Ramada  Hotel  Old  Town,  Alexandria.  Va. 

6-11— American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 
quarters,  Reston,  Va. 

6-12 — American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
Seminar,  API  Hr  adquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

10-11— Research  and  t.ngineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
“Environmental  Concerns  for  the  Printer”  Seminar,  Key  Bridge  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

10-12— Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Workshop,  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

13-19— American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

13-25— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Brain”/Seminar  for 
Science  and  Medical  Reporters,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park. 

19— “Disabled  America:  Media  Face  the  Challenge  of  Change,”  Saint 
Bonaventure  University,  Saint  Bonaventure,  N.Y. 

20-24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Management  Devel¬ 
opment  Workshop,  Ramada  Inn,  Alexandria,  Va. 

20-24 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Technology  Studies  Semi¬ 
nar  for  Journalism  Educators,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

20- 25— Poynter  Institute,  “The  Minority  Press”  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

21- 23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Packag¬ 

ing  and  Distribution  Symposium,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

26 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Libel-Proof  Your  News¬ 
room”  Workshop,  Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Waltham,  Mass. 

27-11/1 — Poynter  Institute,  “Ethical  Decision-Making”  Seminar,  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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By  Toug  Borgstedt 


*  m>  WERE" 
5UPP05ED  TO 
MAKE  5ENSE  OUT 


About  Awards 


Italian  Photo  of  the  Year  prize.  Associated  Press  photog¬ 
rapher  Massimo  Sambucetti’s  picture  of  an  Italian  riot 
policeman  towering  over  an  injured  Albanian  immigrant  in 
Bari  has  won  Italy’s  Photo  of  the  Year  award. 

The  photo  was  shot  during  the  August  influx  to  southern 
Italy  of  20,000  Albanian  boat  people,  who  were  later  sent 
home  by  Italian  authorities.  It  was  shot  in  Bari’s  soccer 
stadium,  where  the  Albanians  were  held. 

New  Jersey  Press  Association  Science/Medical  Writing 
Award.  First-place  honors  in  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  1991  Science/Medical  Writing  competition  went 
to  Mark  Lagerkvist  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press  in  Neptune, 
N.J.,  for  “Ptofits  vs.  Patients.” 

Second-place  honors  went  to  Louise  Kramer  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Home  News  for  “In  a  Race  to  Save  Lives.” 
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TASS  Photo  International, 
the  new  U.S.— Soviet 
joint  venture  salutes 
the  19  TASS  photographers 
who  worked  straight 
through  72  hours  to  show 
the  world  the  startling 
events  that  transformed  j 
the  Soviet  Union.  / 


411220  ttasssu 

414997  epa<K  d 

Hotto  Tass.  Here  EP^ 
tor  your  yesierday’s  colo 

SVay«i 

T.nresandVya^'^^" 

Best  regards  airdttranK 

Sotrsella  EF 


^totharrkyou^ 
,1  Gotbachev/Ve'»>"' 

otbothTheNevrVc 

United  Stales. 


Commencing  1992 
TASS  Photos 
to  be  distributed 
exclusively  by 


Christiane 


PHOTOS  INTERNATIONAL 

AN  AMERICAN/SOVIET  JOINT  VENTURE 
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Personal  attention 
fw  the  life  of  your  press. 

Actually,  our  commitment  begins  long  before  you  even  own  a  Goss®  press.  We’re 
there  from  the  start,  assisting  you  through  the  long  months  of  plarming  to  help  you 
create  an  ^cient  newspaper  production  plant.  That  same  kind  of  personal  attention 
can  provide  you  with  services  for  a  tumkqr  installation.  We  also  help  you  develop 
skills  for  troubleshooting,  reducing  waste,  and  improving  print  quality  with  world- 
class  training  programs,  foremost  in  the  industry.  And  should  the  need  arise, 
field  support  and  parts  services  are  available  around-the-clock,  for  the  life  of 
your  press.  That’s  the  Rockwell  commitment — a  commitment  unmatched  in  the 
industry.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  —  the  Americas,  Rockwell  International. 
1-708-850-5600. 

^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Perdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Merger  miracle 

If  it  isn’t  a  miracle,  it  is  close  to  it. 

Nine  months  after  the  first  announcement  of  plans  to  merge  all  the 
newspaper  associations  involved  with  sales  and  promotion  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  {E&P,  Jan.  26,  Page  15),  a  transition  plan  has 
been  worked  out  and  approved  by  all  groups  involved.  It  has  been 
less  than  six  months  since  the  proposal  was  thoroughly  aired  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  meeting  in  Vancouver. 

This  restructuring  of  the  newspaper  industry’s  national  sales 
efforts  into  one  organization  called  the  Newspaper  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  accomplished  largely  through  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  top 
marketing  directors  who  became  known  as  the  “Gang  of  Six.” 

The  original  proposal  was  met  with  skepticism  and  criticism  from 
officials  of  some  of  the  groups  to  be  affected.  The  “Gang  of  Six” 
performed  a  monumental  task  of  steering  these  groups  so  successful¬ 
ly  down  a  difficult  road  full  of  potholes  that  the  plan  was  approved 
without  dissent  at  a  meeting  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
board  of  directors  at  which  all  parties  were  represented. 

The  transitional  plan  is  now  in  place  but  will  not  become  operative 
untilJuly  1992.  At  that  time,  the  industry  will  have  begun  to  discover 
how  effective  this  new  sales  effort  has  become.  Also,  with  new  dues 
structures  in  place,  we  will  learn  about  the  savings  in  costs  which 
were  part  of  the  promise.  The  original  proposal  involved  ANPA  in 
this  merger,  which  would  have  brought  considerable  savings  in  dues 
to  the  newspaper  industry,  but  that  presently  is  being  kept  on  the 
back  burner. 

The  current  effort,  which  represents  the  cooperation  of  all  sales 
groups,  demonstrates  just  how  innovative  and  creative  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  can  be  when  the  chips  are  down.  The  timing  is  right.  The 
spirit  is  there.  The  momentum  must  be  maintained. 

Baby  Bells  speak  out 

Responding  to  the  appeal  filed  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
Ushers  Association  to  reverse  Judge  Harold  Greene’s  ruling  that 
would  allow  regional  Bell  operating  companies  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  services  (E&P,  Aug.  Page  11),  the  Baby  Bells  are  using 
newspaper  advertising  accusing  newspapers  of  many  sins,  including 
holding  up  the  wheels  of  progress.  Taking  their  case  to  the  public 
supposedly  is  to  bolster  their  lobbying  efforts  in  Congress. 

The  full-page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1,  for  instance,  said; 

“First,  they  tried  to  stop  radio. 

“Then  they  tried  to  stop  cable  television 

“And  now  they’re  trying  to  stop  the  benefits  of  the  information 
age. 

“Once  again,  America’s  largest  newspapers  are  trying  to  stifle 
competition  and  limit  individual  choice.” 

Then  the  copy  goes  on  to  extol  the  “revolutionary  array  of  informa¬ 
tion  services”  that  could  be  available  through  the  regional  Bell  com¬ 
panies — services  that  are  being  enjoyed  by  the  French,  German  and 
Japanese  people  but  “denied  to  Americans.” 

It  is  a  clever  twisting  of  the  facts.  Now  is  the  time  for  newspapers 
to  get  involved  and  use  the  material  available  to  them  from  ANPA. 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 

Audit  of  Circulations 

Bureau 
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American  Newspaper 
Pubiishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Joumaiist  estabiished 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  estabiished  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Pubiisher,  June 
29, 1901 ;  Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 
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The  New  Curmudgeon 


Wiggins  vs.  the  others 
on  anonymous  quotes 

Use  of  anonymous  quotes  and 
background  sessions  between  report¬ 
ers  and  the  high  and  mighty  in  the 
government  and  corporate  worlds; 

These  two  techniques  of  whisper 
journalism  have  been  on  the  increase, 
especially  in  stories  filed  out  of 
Washington. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  use  of 
anonymous  sources  is  a  major  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  tattering  of  our  reputa¬ 
tion.  Yet  try  to  find  a  groundswell  of 
outrage  against  this  crutch  so  leaned 
on  by  both  lazy  and  overzealous 
newspersons.  Anonymity  has  become 
a  journalistic  way  of  life. 

This  issue  reminds  me  of  past  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  media  about  reporters 
gaining  information  by  posing  as  non¬ 
reporters.  About  10  years  ago,  the 
Pulitzer  Advisory  Board,  pushed  by 
Eugene  Patterson,  gave  this  practice 
a  setback  when  it  rejected  two  contest 
finalists  because  they  were  based  on 
ambush  reporting. 

The  standout  exception  on  use  of 
blind  quotes  today  is  J.  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins,  Mr.  Right-to-Know,  ex-Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Ellsworth  (Maine) 
American  editor. 

Says  Brother  Wiggins:  “If  we  had 
the  guts,  we  could  put  an  end  over¬ 
night  to  the  use  of  anonymous  quotes. 
How? 

“You  obtain  information  from 
someone  who  refuses  the  use  of  his 
name.  If  you  are  satisfied  it  is  accu¬ 
rate,  and  you  believe  the  public 
should  have  the  information,  then 
print  it  on  your  own.  You  put  the 
paper’s  masthead  on  the  line.  This 
raises  the  stakes  of  credibility  con¬ 
siderably  above  ‘sources  said.’  Or,  if 
you  are  unsure  of  the  accuracy,  don’t 
use  the  piece.  It’s  that  simple.’’ 

On  Washington’s  cozy  background 
sessions,  Russ  is  not  quite  so  lion- 
hearted. 

His  prescription:  “Go  to  the  back¬ 
ground  sessions.  Either,  don’t  use  the 
material,  or  get  it  from  another 
source.  These  sessions  are  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  for  editorial  writers.’’ 

Talk  to  some  pacesetters  in  the 
business,  and  it  produces  this  consen¬ 
sus: 

•  Anonymous  quotes  are  a  real 
problem  today,  and  their  usage  has 


(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va., 
after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  His  column  appears  monthly.) 


swelled  since  Watergate. 

•  Derogatory  anonymous  quotes 
should  be  banned  and  are  in¬ 
creasingly  being  outlawed. 

•  A  total  ban  on  anonymous 
sourcing,  particularly  in  diplomatic 
and  investigative  reporting,  would 
deprive  the  public  of  facts  it  is  entitled 
to  know. 

•  When  using  blind  quotes,  try  to 
triangulate  the  source  as  clearly  as 
you  can. 

•  Continue  to  participate  in  back¬ 
ground  sessions. 

No  anonymous  quotes  here;  let  the 
editors  be  quoted; 

Lou  Boccardi,  chieftain  of  the 
Associated  Press  —  “Yes,  we  all 
have  gotten  careless  on  overuse  of 
anonymous  quotes.  Washington  par¬ 
ticularly  has  gone  haywire  on  them. 
The  A.P.  allows  blind  quotes  (1)  only 
when  dealing  with  facts,  not  opinions, 
(2)  only  when  the  fact  is  critical  to  the 
story  and  (3)  only  when  the  reporter 
has  tried  in  every  way  —  in  a  good 
faith  effort  —  to  get  attribution. 

“I  don’t  think  Russ  Wiggins’  solu¬ 
tion  really  deals  with  the  issue.  If  you 
can’t  reveal  the  source,  you  still  are 
pretty  much  into  anonymity. 

“Our  goal  should  be  to  eliminate 
anonymous  quotes,  but  realistically 
it’s  never  going  to  happen. 


By  Thomas  Winship 


“Yes,  1  remember  when  Ben  Brad- 
lee  announced  his  reporters  would 
not  attend  background  sessions.  It 
lasted  about  20  minutes.”  End  Boc¬ 
cardi. 

Tom  White,  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  has  a  particular  beef 
about  blind  quotes.  “What  we  hate 
are  the  anonymous  quotes  newspa¬ 
pers  use  as  a  device  to  get  a  beat.  We 
have  enough  trouble  without  this  nag¬ 
ging  sore.  1  simply  don’t  carry  them. 
Most  of  them  come  out  of  competitive 
markets  like  Washington.” 

The  three  relatively  new  big  news¬ 
paper  editors  on  the  block  —  Shelby 
Coffey  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  j 
(Continued  on  page  36} 


2,000  NYT  GRAPHICS. 
ONE  DIAL-UP  LIBRARY. 


Our  new  electronic  archive,  free 
to  clients  of  The  New  York 
Times  Computer  Graphics 
Service,  offers  more  than  2,000 
graphics.  They  range  from 
general  news,  weather  and 
business  to  lifestyle,  sports  and 
science  —  not  to  mention  a 
wealth  of  useful  maps  and  icons. 

For  more  information  call 
Peter  Trigg  or  Peggy  Walsh,  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service, 
at  212-556-1927. 
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These  Food  Journalists 
Get  Four  Stars 

The  1991 

Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association 
Award  Winners 


Newspapers  under  200,000 
daily  circulation 


Best  Section: 

1 .  The  Journal  (Ray  Lane;  Springfield,  Va.) 

2.  Daily  Breeze  (Charles  Britton;  Torrance,  Ca.) 

3.  State-Times  (Tommy  Simmons;  Baton 
Rouge,  La.) 

Food  News  Reporting: 

1 .  Nancy  Weir  (Gwinnett  Daily  News;  Duluth,  Ga.] 

2.  Charles  Britton  (Daily  Breeze;  Torrance,  Ca.) 

3.  none  awarded 

Food  Feature  Writing: 

1 .  Karen  Haram  (San  Antonio  Express-News) 

2.  Robert  Schwarz  (Charleston  Gazette; 
Charleston,  W.Va.) 

3.  John  Lehndorff  (Daily  Camera;  Boulder,  Co.) 

Food  Colunms: 

1.  Chris  Christensen  (Press-Telegram; 

Long  Beach,  Ca.) 

2.  Madeline  Davidson  (Fresno  Bee) 

3.  John  Lehndorff  (Daily  Camera;  Boulder,  Co.) 


Newspapers  with  200,000 
daily  circulation  and  over 


Best  Section: 

1.  Chicago  Tribune  (Carol  Haddix) 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times  (Ruth  Reichl) 

3.  The  Oregonian  (Ginger  Johnston; 

Portland,  Or.) 

Food  News  Reporting: 

1 .  Iris  Bailin  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer) 

2.  NancyAnn  Lofgren  Mayer  (The  Oregonian; 
Portland,  Or.) 

3.  Molly  O’Neill  (New  York  Times) 

Food  Feature  Writing: 

1 .  Charlyne  Varkonyi  (Baltimore  Sun) 

2.  Laurie  Ochoa  (Los  Angeles  Times) 

3.  Linda  Giuca  (Hartford  Courant) 

Food  Colunms: 

1.  Steve  Raichlen  (The  Record;  Hackensack,  N.J.) 

2.  Linda  Burum  (Los  Angeles  Times) 

3.  a  tie  —  Tom  Sietsema  (Milwaukee  Journal) 
Janice  Okun  (Buffalo  News) 


The  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association  was  formed  in 
1974  to  encourage  communication  among  food  journalists,  to  uphold  and 
foster  professional  and  ethical  standards,  to  increase  members'  knowledge 
about  food  and  to  promote  a  better  understanding  among  all  journalists 
about  what  good  food  reporting  is. 


For  membership  information,  contact:  Carol  DeMasters,  38309  Genesee  Lake  Rd.,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin  53066. 
(414)  %5-3251. 

The  deadline  for  entering  the  1992  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers’  Association  competition  is  March  1, 

1992.  For  information  about  the  1992  contest,  contact:  Carol  DeMasters,  (414)  %5-3251  or  the  1992  Chairman: 

Heather  J.  McPherson,  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  (407)  420-5498. 
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Full  speed  ahead 

Transition  p/an  for  consoiidation  of  newspaper  organizations 
into  one  industry-wide  marketing  arm  is  approved 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Nine  months  after  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  plans  to  restructure 
the  industry  organizations,  the  birth¬ 
ing  of  the  new  superorganization  is 
ready  to  begin,  but  it  will  be  nearly  a 
year  before  this  baby  is  up  and  walk¬ 
ing. 

The  transition  plan  for  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  “alphabet  soup  organi¬ 
zations”  with  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  was  presented  and  ap¬ 
proved  last  week  at  the  Ad  Bureau’s 
board  of  directors  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  24  and  25. 
Attending  the  meeting  along  with  the 
board  were  representatives  from  each 
of  the  organizations. 

Two  days  of  meetings  with  those 
representatives  took  place,  with  the 
first  on  Tuesday  when  lively  discus¬ 
sion  ensued  about  the  plan,  but  no 
debates,  according  to  attendees. 
Then,  on  Wednesday,  the  representa- 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Marshall  Field  says  he  is  prepared 
to  spend  at  least  $5  million  on  his  new 
Chicago  newspaper,  which  still  does 
not  have  a  name,  but  says  he  has  no 
limit  on  what  he  may  spend.  Field  told 
E&P  his  main  reason  for  starting  the 
paper  was  the  strongly  isolationist 
viewpoint  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
felt  there  is  room  for  another  editorial 
point  of  view. 

*  *  * 

The  U.S.  Army  will  launch  a 
recruiting  campaign  with  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  about  700  newspapers  during 
alternate  months  from  October  to 
June.  Advertising  copy  for  the  Navy 
recruiting  campaign  is  now  appearing 
in  18  states. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  4,  1941 


tives  were  invited  to  attend  the  Ad 
Bureau  board  meeting  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  another  “jam” 
session  took  place  to  talk  about  ideas. 

Under  discussion  at  the  jam  session 
was  the  name  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  presently  known  as  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Marketing  Association  (NMA). 
Being  considered  as  the  new  name  is 
Newspaper  Marketing  Inc.  The  name 
change  is  hoped  to  reflect  the  new 
attitude  that  this  organization  will 
have,  which  is  a  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  that  puts  the  customer  or  adver¬ 
tiser  first,  according  to  Beverly  Klein, 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executive’s  president, 
and  senior  vice  president  of  market¬ 
ing,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal  &  Sen¬ 
tinel  Inc. 

Drafting  the  restructuring  plan  has 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  “Gang 
of  Six,”  as  they  have  come  to  be 
known;  they  are  the  six  marketing 
directors  who  were  added  to  the  Ad 
Bureau’s  board  of  directors  this  past 
year.  The  six,  headed  by  Fred  Crisp, 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer, 
include  Nick  Cannistraro,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  advertising,  Washington  Post; 
Jack  Sweeney,  general  manager, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Jerry  Tillis,  vice 
president,  marketing,  Knight-Ridder; 
Jack  Williams,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  the  Seattle  Times;  and  Doug 
Fox,  president  of  Newsday  Inc. 

The  restructuring  of  the  industry’s 
many  marketing,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  organizations  into  one  will 
require  a  10-month  transitional 
period,  according  to  the  Gang  of  Six 
plan.  The  kickoff  for  the  NMA  is 
scheduled  for  July  1992. 

Also  announced  was  the  hiring  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  a  public  relations 
firm,  to  get  the  word  out  to  all  the 
members  of  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  was  done  to  address  the 
problem  of  letting  people  other  than 
the  organization  officers  know  what 
the  changes  are. 

During  the  transition  time,  the 


organizations  will  be  meeting  and 
voting  to  dissolve  and  become  part  of 
the  NMA.  The  organizations  that  will 
be  brought  under  the  NMA  umbrella 
with  the  Ad  Bureau  are:  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  (INAME),  the 
International  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  (INMA),  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  (ICMA),  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Council  (NRC),  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Co-op  Network 
(NACON),  and  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  (ANCAM). 

The  structure  of  the  NMA  will  be 
topped  by  a  board  of  directors,  which 
will  include  the  current  Ad  Bureau 
board  members,  Len  Forman,  cur¬ 
rent  Ad  Bureau  president  and  future 
NMA  chief  executive  officer,  plus 
some  members  of  the  Marketing  Op¬ 
erations  Committee,  designed  to  be 
the  “safety  valve”  and  the  “driving 
force”  of  the  new  organization. 

The  Marketing  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  will  have  15  or  20  members, 
including  the  seven  presidents  of  the 
merging  organizations  and  the  rest 
will  be  “senior  marketing  types” 
selected  by  the  Gang  of  Six.  This 
committee  is  in  place  to  be  sure  that 
all  the  day-to-day  needs  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  are  met  and  kept  in  the  fore¬ 
front  and  that  the  focus  is  on  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Crisp  Committee  has  three  pre¬ 
requisites  for  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee: 

First,  that  it  include  some  circula¬ 
tion  operation  experts.  Since  this  is 
the  only  outside  discipline  group 
being  brought  into  a  total  marketing 
and  advertising  arena.  Crisp  feels  that 
it  needs  sharp,  well-respected  people 
whose  main  discipline  is  circulation 
so  everyone  can  learn  from  them  and 
that  the  committee  is  well-balanced. 

Second,  some  senior  advertising 
executives  who  have  operational 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Consolidate 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


responsibility  and  oversee  a  number 
of  disciplines  to  provide  a  broader 
viewpoint. 

Lastly,  senior  marketing  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  responsibility  for 
multiple  disciplines  as  well  as  on  a 
different  level  than  the  advertising 
executives. 

From  the  board  of  directors,  which 
will  determine  overall  and  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies,  a  four-  or  five-member  manage¬ 
ment  committee  will  be  formed  to  be  a 
liaison  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  current 
chairman,  immediate  past  chairman, 
incoming  chairman,  and  the  NMA 
chief  executive  officer  will  att  on  that 
committee. 

Also  formed  out  of  the  board  will  be 
a  20-member  Executive  Committee 
which  can  be  quickly  convened  to 
address  policy  issues  and  to  present 
proposals  to  the  board  for  approval. 
Each  of  the  organizations  will  become 
a  “division”  that  will  be  overseen  by 
a  “council.” 

For  instance,  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  council  will  preside  over  the 
classified  advertising  division,  made 
up  of  old  ANCAM  members.  The 
councils  will  be  the  officers  of  the  old 
organizations.  Each  organization,  with 


Fred  Crisp 

members  of  the  Crisp  Committee  to 
make  sure  any  questions  are  clarified. 
This  team  will  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
Marketing  Operations  Committee. 

“One  of  the  keys  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  monitor  it  and  make  sure 
that  everything  that  was  promised  to 
happen  will  happen,  and  everything 
that  was  promised  to  not  happen,  will 
not,”  Crisp  said. 

The  people  running  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  those  who  were  slated 
to  be  presidents  of  their  respective 
organizations  for  1992.  John  Curley, 


Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  consulting  firm  is  being 
considered  to  work  out  a  dues  structure  that 
newspapers  will  feel  is  equitable.  The  talk  right  now 
suggests  that  different  classes  of  membership  may  be 
established. 


the  exception  of  INAME,  will  merge  [ 
into  its  respective  council  and  divi¬ 
sion:  Research  Council  (NRC),  Cir¬ 
culation  Council  (ICMA),  Marketing 
Development  and  Promotions  Coun¬ 
cil  (INMA),  Co-op/Vendor  Council 
(NACON),  and  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  (ANCAM).  INAME  will 
be  split  into  the  National  Advertising 
Council  and  the  Retail  Advertising 
Council.  INAME  personnel  will  be 
divided  among  these  two  and  the  Mar¬ 
keting  Operating  Committee.  Each  of 
the  councils  will  be  assigned  an  Ad 
Bureau  staff  member. 

The  transition  team  that  will  over¬ 
see  the  continuing  metamorphosis  of 
the  superorganization  was  put  in 
place  October  1 .  Heading  the  team  is 
Cannistraro  from  the  Gang  of  Six. 
Also  on  the  team  is  each  president  of 
each  association  and  the  remaining 


chairman  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  will 
head  the  board  of  directors,  since  he 
would  have  chaired  the  Ad  Bureau 
board  of  directors  in  1992. 

The  new  organization  will  most 
likely  be  housed  in  Reston,  Va., 
where  three  of  the  organizations 
already  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
Newspaper  Center,  with  the  market¬ 
ing  sales  arm  located  in  the  Ad 
Bureau’s  New  York  City  offices. 
Final  location  plans  have  yet  to  be 
determined.  Also  still  on  the  table  is 
the  critical  issue  of  the  dues  structure 
for  the  new  organization.  For  this 
year,  all  the  organizations  will  send 
out  dues  notices  as  usual.  Whatever  a 
newspaper  paid  last  year  to  the  orga¬ 
nizations  they  belonged  to,  that  is 
what  they  will  pay  this  year. 

Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  consulting 
firm  is  being  considered  to  work  out  a 


dues  structure  that  newspapers  will 
feel  is  equitable.  The  talk  right  now 
suggests  that  different  classes  of 
membership  may  be  established. 

The  idea  behind  the  merger  is  to 
give  the  newspaper  industry  a  strong, 
united  voice  in  the  marketing  and 
advertising  world,  one  that  can  speak 
the  language  of  Madison  Avenue.  The 
pooled  strengths  of  the  organizations, 
it  is  hoped,  will  give  the  industry  a 
competitive  edge  against  other  media. 

“Since  1957,  I’ve  seen  penetration 
drop,  and  circulation  figures  drop, 
and  we’ve  been  bitching  since  then 
about  it.  Everyone  blames  it  on 
everyone  else  —  it’s  circulation’s 
fault,  it’s  advertising’s  fault,  it’s  the 
economy’s  fault.  We  need  one  voice. 
We’ve  got  the  money  but  our  main 
resource  is  people.  We  need  to  fight 
the  competition  rather  than  each 
other,”  Crisp  said. 

“I’m  a  realist,  I  know  we  will  not 
make  everyone  happy,  but  now  is  the 
right  time  to  do  this,”  he  said. 

Since  the  surprise  announcement  in 
January  that  the  consulting  firm, 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  hired  to 
study  the  merging  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Ad  Bureau,  had  recom¬ 
mended  joining  together  all  the  orga¬ 
nizations  with  the  Ad  Bureau  instead 
(E&P,  Jan.  26),  the  Crisp  Committee 
has  faced  a  formidable  task.  Not  the 
least  was  to  smooth  the  ruffled  feath¬ 
ers  of  organization  leaders  who  were 
not  completely  comfortable  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  part  of  an  all-encom¬ 
passing  marketing  organization. 

“The  toughest  part  is  dealing  with 
the  emotions  of  past  and  present  lead¬ 
ers  of  these  organizations  that  are 
going  to  be  dissolved.  For  some, 
being  president  on  the  board  has  been 
the  highlight  of  their  careers,  and  then 
someone  like  me  comes  along  and 
says  do  away  with  it.  Some  are  found¬ 
ers  of  these  organizations  and  they 
have  to  give  it  up.  There’s  a  lot  of 
emotions  tied  to  it,”  said  Crisp. 

Among  the  fears  of  organization 
members  were  that  they  would  be¬ 
come  part  of  an  ineffective  bureau¬ 
cracy,  that  their  concerns  would  be 
lost  in  the  shuffle,  that  small-circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  and  international 
members  would  suffer,  that  it  was  just 
a  move  to  save  money,  and  that  mem¬ 
ber-driven  organizations  would  lose 
their  purpose  of  training  and  informa¬ 
tion  sharing.  Some  also  questioned 
whether  the  industry  was  just  getting 
another  Ad  Bureau  under  a  different 
name. 

Most  fears  seem  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  put  aside  by  the  Crisp  Com¬ 
mittee. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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UPl  employees  want  VanBennekom  out 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Although  a  federal  judge  told 
United  Press  International  it  must  up¬ 
hold  employees’  “bumping”  rights, 
the  Wire  Service  Guild  has  charged 
the  company  is  circumventing  the 
order. 

In  addition,  employees  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  judge  in  New  York  calling  for 
the  replacement  of  chief  executive 
officer  Pieter  VanBennekom  with  a 
trustee. 

Bumping  rights  are  granted  to  fired 
senior  staffers,  enabling  them  to  take 
the  jobs  of  junior  employees.  In  his 
Sept.  23  order  granting  UPI  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  from  contractual  obliga¬ 
tions  such  as  severance  payments, 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Fran¬ 
cis  G.  Conrad  ruled  that  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  could  not  negate  that  right  {E&P, 
Sept.  28,  P.  10). 

A  number  of  those  previously  ter¬ 
minated  have  been  retained  after 
exercising  their  bumping  rights,  but 
others  have  not,  according  to  a  Guild 
bulletin. 

One  member  of  the  Guild  executive 
committee.  Chuck  Moody  from  the 
Pittsburgh  bureau,  was  laid  off,  but 
his  bumping  rights  were  rejected  by 
the  company.  The  Guild  has  filed  a 
grievance. 

Wire  Service  Guild  president 
Kevin  Keane  charged  that  the  action 
against  Moody  is  because  of  his  union 
activity.  Moody  has  been  part  of  the 
current  negotiating  team  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bulletin,  “has  been  out¬ 
spoken  about  top  management’s  bar¬ 
gaining  strategies  and  treatment  of  its 
employees.” 

The  Guild  bulletin  further  indicated 
that  a  number  of  fired  senior  employ¬ 
ees  who  have  the  right  to  bump  are 
“leaving  without  protest.  They  are 
disgusted  with  the  company’s  blatant 
disregard  for  its  employees’  well¬ 
being.” 

UPI  has  “been  acting  fully  and  in 
keeping  with  the  judge’s  order  and  its 
contract  with  the  Guild,”  said  UPI 
spokesman  Milt  Capps,  declining  to 
comment  further  on  issues  pending 
before  the  court  or  arbitration. 

A  grievance  also  has  been  filed  by 
the  Guild  against  UPI’s  termination  of 
vacation  and  holiday  time  owed 
employees  prior  to  the  bankruptcy 
filing  Aug.  28  (E&P,  Sept.  28,  P.  10). 

The  Guild  also  has  hired  a  financial 
consultant  to  review  UPI’s  records 
and  to  evaluate  UPI’s  assertion  that  it 
must  have  contractual  relief  if  it  is  to 


survive.  The  information  also  could 
be  useful  to  the  union  in  its  defense 
against  UPI’s  bid  to  have  the  contract 
voided  by  the  court. 

Meanwhile,  more  than  75  U.S. 
staffers  have  signed  a  letter  addressed 
to  Judge  Conrad  that  asks  him  “to  put 
the  company  in  the  hands  of  a  quali¬ 
fied  trustee.” 

“The  current  crisis  directly  stems 
from  a  series  of  mistakes  and  poor 
business  decisions  .  .  .  VanBenne- 
kom’s  latest  moves  threaten  to 
destroy  what  little  remains,”  they 
wrote. 

Attacking  UPI’s  latest  plans,  in¬ 
cluding  relying  on  stringers  for  most 
of  its  coverage,  the  letter  noted, 
“These  policies  are  not  new.  We  have 
seen  them  fail  before.  UPl’s  loss  of 
revenue  over  the  past  year  directly 
resulted  from  its  reliance  on  stringers 
in  cities  where  the  company  shut 
down  bureaus.  Our  coverage  is  not 
good  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  small¬ 
est  newspapers.  Now  VanBennekom 
has  ordered  the  same  failed  strategy 


in  the  cities  where  we  maintained  at 
least  minimally  adequate  coverage. 

“Through  all  of  this,  we  see  a 
meanspiritedness,  and  an  apparent 
effort  to  get  around  the  one  contract 
concession  you  would  not  grant,”  the 
letter  continued,  referring  to  the 
bumping  conflicts. 

The  letter  had  been  signed  by  the 
majority  of  U Pi’s  Washington  staff¬ 
ers  and  a  number  of  those  from  New 
York  as  E&P  went  to  press.  The  let¬ 
ter,  slated  to  be  delivered  to  Judge 
Conrad  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  was  being 
circulated  to  bureaus  around  the 
country  for  signatures. 

A  number  of  employees  also  pur¬ 
chased  an  ad  in  the  classified  section 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  announcing  the 
formation  of  their  own,  indepen¬ 
dently  operated  job  bank. 

Offering  “talent,  experience,  dedi¬ 
cation,  grit  and  loyalty,”  the  employ¬ 
ees’  ad  noted  that  “regretfully,  we 
now  seek  new  professional  homes 
where  those  attributes  are  valued. 
After  84  years  of  hearing  from  us  on 
your  pages,  give  us  a  call.” 


UPI  announces  operational  changes 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  has 
announced  substantive  changes  in  its 
operations,  including  the  possible 
sale  of  its  radio  network  and  reloca¬ 
tion  of  its  headquarters  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  editorial  staff  realignments. 

UPI  plans  to  move  its  headquarters 
from  Washington  to  northern  Virginia 
later  this  year,  although  further 
details  were  not  available  as  E&P 
went  to  press. 

Other  changes  include  the  transfer 
of  responsibility  for  selecting,  editing 
and  sending  U.S. -generated  news  to 
overseas  clients  from  Washington  to 
London. 

News  Photos  and  Graphics  will  no 
longer  sell  equipment,  software  and 
technical  services  to  print  clients  and 
will  instead  sell  electronic  access  to 
UPI  photos,  which  are  delivered  via 
satellite,  telephone  lines  and  other 
means.  The  photo  and  graphics  divi¬ 
sion  also  has  completed  testing  of  a 
new  service  which  will  sell  individual 
photos  to  customers  without  long¬ 
term  sales  agreements. 

A  UPI  release  noted  “discussions 
are  underway”  to  sell  the  radio  net¬ 
work  and  Radio  Noticias,  the  En¬ 
glish-  and  Spanish-language  radio  ser¬ 


vice.  A  change  in  radio  network  own¬ 
ership,  however,  will  not  affect  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  UPI  broadcast  textwire 
services,  according  to  the  company. 

Through  its  London  subsidiary, 
UPI  has  entered  into  an  editorial  sub¬ 
contracting  agreement  with  Com¬ 
puter  Information  Network’s  Phila¬ 
delphia-based  “The  Sports  Net¬ 
work”  for  coverage  of  worldwide 
sporting  events. 

Editorial  staff  reassignments  in¬ 
clude:  former  senior  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  A1  Rossiter  Jr.  is 
now  executive  vice  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  with  responsibility  for  corporate 
communications;  Midwest  regional  ed¬ 
itor  Robert  Kieckhefer  promoted  to 
managing  editor;  Washington  bureau 
chief  Steve  Geimann  given  the  added 
responsibility  of  deputy  managing 
editor.  World  desk  chief  Lou  Carr  will 
continue  in  that  post. 

Daily  News  extras 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
introduced  an  early  Sunday  edition, 
called  the  “Night  Owl,”  which  goes 
on  sale  at  1 , 100  outlets  around  the  city 
at  5.30  p.m.  on  Saturday  evenings.  It 
debuted  Sept.  29,  along  with  a  new 
color  entertainment  section  called 
“New  York  Life.” 
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Winds  of  protest  in  Wichita 

There  were  no  ‘dog  days  of  summer’  for  the  Wichita  Eagie  Beacon 
which  was  kept  busy  covering  the  abortion  ciinic  protests 


By  Caria  Marie  Rupp 

Operation  Rescue,  led  by  the  con¬ 
troversial  Randall  Terry,  has  brought 
national  notoriety  to  Wichita,  Kan., 
the  last  several  months  as  more  than 
2,600  arrests  were  made  during  pro¬ 
tests  at  three  abortion  clinics. 

For  the  121,000-circulation  Wichita 
Eagle,  covering  the  story  has  been 
‘frustrating  and  at  other  times  ex¬ 
hilarating,”  said  managing  editor  Ste¬ 
ven  A.  Smith. 

A  third  of  the  metro  staff  and  most 
of  the  editors  have  worked  on  cover¬ 
age  of  the  controversy. 

Before  the  Operation  Rescue  peo¬ 
ple  arrived  in  Wichita  on  July  15, 


summer,”  said  Smith.  “The  story  has 
been  them  and  the  social  politics. 
We’ve  lived  with  it  every  day.” 

The  Eagle  initially  ran  two  or  three 
stories  every  day  for  more  than  seven 
weeks  on  the  abortion  protesters, 
their  tactics  and  the  response  of  pro- 
choice  groups. 

Terry  spent  most  of  the  summer  in 
Wichita  leading  the  anti-abortion  pro¬ 
tests.  Smith  said  he  found  Terry’s 
reaction  to  the  Eagle’s  coverage 
“hypocritical.” 

Terry ,  a  former  used  car  dealer  who 
now  lives  in  Binghamtom,  N.Y., 
plays  a  clever  game  with  the  news 
media.  Smith  said. 


“Out  front  we’re  one  of  the  enemies.  The  biased 
media  is  one  of  their  targets,”  Smith  said.  “They  want 
us  to  run  pictures  of  aborted  fetuses.  They  say  then 
readers  wiii  know  what  abortion  reaiiy  is.” 


Smith  said,  about  four  reporters  did 
advance  reporting  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
militant  of  the  pro-life  groups. 

The  Operation  Rescue  leaders  left 
the  city  in  late  August,  as  a  result  of  an 
agreement  worked  out  by  their  attor¬ 
neys  and  U.S.  District  Judge  Patrick 
Kelly,  but  the  story  is  not  yet  over  and 
daily  protests  led  by  local  abortion 
opponents  continue. 

“It’s  been  an  enormous  drain  on 
our  resources,”  said  Smith.  “We’ve 
had  to  cover  so  many  different 
groups  —  the  cops,  the  protesters, 
the  clergy,  and  the  action  in  the 
courts. 

“It’s  also  been  a  divisive  issue, 
with  people  in  the  newsroom,  as  well 
as  those  involved  in  the  story,  all 
having  deeply  held  convictions.” 

Smith  said  this  story  raises  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  any  newsroom  must 
wrestle  with  the  issues  in  providing 
balanced  coverage  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  of  Operation  Rescue 
activities. 

“We  haven’t  had  the  dog  days  of 

(Rupp  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  has 
relatives  in  Kansas  and  lives  in  New 
York  City.  She  is  a  former  E&P  associ¬ 
ate  editor.) 


Smith  said  Terry  and  other  Opera¬ 
tion  Rescue  leaders  complimented 
the  Eagle  on  its  coverage  privately, 
but  in  public  they  charged  the  news¬ 
paper  with  not  presenting  both  sides. 

“Out  front  we’re  one  of  the  ene¬ 
mies.  The  biased  media  is  one  of  their 
targets,”  Smith  said.  “They  want  us 
to  run  pictures  of  aborted  fetuses. 
They  say  then  readers  will  know  what 
abortion  really  is.” 

At  an  early  rally,  Terry  pulled  a 
dead  baby  out  of  a  jar. 

“It  was  sensational  and  irrelevant. 
None  of  us  knew  where  that  little 
fetus  came  from.  No  one  dared  print 
the  photo.  It  wasn’t  even  on  tv.  Then 
we  were  accused  of  not  being  fair,” 
Smith  observed. 

Smith  said  he  does  not  feel  his 
newspaper  is  obligated  to  rehash  the 
pros  and  cons  of  abortion  over  and 
over  again.  “We  did  a  big  abortion 
package  in  January  and  we’ll  do 
another  one  before  too  long,”  he  said. 
For  the  most  part,  the  newspaper  has 
concentrated  on  news  stories  about 
the  protests  and  surrounding  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  newspaper  did  do  a  lengthy 
profile  on  Aug.  25  of  Randall  Terry. 
That  article  was  written  by  Judy 
Lundstrom  Thomas,  who  has  been 


the  lead  reporter  in  the  protest  cover¬ 
age. 

According  to  Smith,  Thomas  was 
the  target  of  frequent  harassment  at 
Operation  Rescue  rallies. 

“Terry  would  get  the  crowd  into  a 
frenzy  and  insult  media  coverage. 
Then,  when  the  crowd  was  gone,  he 
would  come  over  to  her  and  apologize 
and  say  he  really  didn’t  mean  her 
articles.” 

One  of  the  Eagle  photographers 
was  racially  harassed  this  summer  at 
the  various  Operation  Rescue  events. 
Smith  stated. 

Kim  Johnson  was  not  harassed  by 
the  leadership  but  by  those  the  editor 
described  as  “just  idiots  on  the  picket 
line,  not  always  the  same  people.” 

Smith  said  that  more  than  1,000 
letters  on  the  abortion  issue  and  the 
newspaper’s  coverage  had  arrived  by 
early  this  month  and  there  is  no  end  in 
sight. 

The  Eagle’s  dozen  or  so  news  man¬ 
agers  have  continually  met  to  assess 
whether  the  newspaper  has  been 
maintaining  its  objectivity  in  its  cov¬ 
erage,  Smith  said. 

“We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  talk¬ 
ing  about  our  coverage  of  the  abortion 
protests.  We  asked  ourselves  if  all 
sides  were  covered  and  if  the  photos 
adequately  portrayed  both  sides. 
Were  our  people  in  the  newsroom 
getting  involved?  We  were  always  on 
guard.  As  a  result,  1  think  we  were 
very,  very  fair.” 

Certain  rules  for  staffers  were  also 
established,  including  one  that  staff¬ 
ers  could  observe  but  not  participate 
in  either  side  of  the  protests. 

In  late  August,  the  rule  was 
amended  to  prevent  staffers  from 
attending  rallies  by  either  side. 

“We  didn’t  want  newsroom  staff¬ 
ers  going  to  the  more  recent  rallies 
unless  they  were  on  assignment  be¬ 
cause  it  became  a  numbers  thing  and 
our  people  would  only  add  to  the 
numbers.  We  didn’t  even  want  our 
sportswriters  attending.” 

On  only  two  occasions  have  staff¬ 
ers  participated.  One  staffer  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  prayer  service  at  an  anti¬ 
abortion  event  and  another  partici¬ 
pated  at  a  pro-choice  rally. 

“They  were  each  talked  to  and  not 
disciplined,”  Smith  said,  “but  we  will 
not  involve  either  of  these  staffers  in 
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future  abortion-related  coverage.” 

Smith  said  staff  viewpoints  on  the 
issue  are  varied. 

“We  have  editors  and  reporters  on 
the  Eagle  who  go  to  church.  We  have 
some  atheists.  Some  are  Catholics. 
Some  are  Jewish.  Some  Protestants. 
This  mix  has  enforced  on  us  some 
good,  fair  reporting,”  he  said. 

Eagle  editor  Davis  “Buzz”  Merritt 
Jr.,  said  editorial  page  staffers  had  to 
take  a  position  in  line  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  board  stand,  which 
was  to  uphold  the  law,  but  said  they 
were  free  to  express  their  own  opin¬ 
ions  in  personal  columns  or  when 
interviewed  by  other  reporters. 

David  Awbrey,  who  was  recently 
promoted  from  associate  editorial 
page  editor  to  editorial  page  editor, 
said  he  was  interviewed  on  local  tele¬ 
vision,  National  Public  Radio,  Good 
Morning  America  on  ABC  and  by 
CBS  News. 

“I  was  basically  asked  to  sum  up 
the  community’s  feelings  about  the 
clinic  blockades,”  he  noted. 

Awbrey  said  the  McNeil-Lehrer 
Report  brought  its  tv  crew  to  an  Eagle 
editorial  board  meeting.  “They 
filmed  us  chatting  about  how  we  were 
going  to  play  the  abortion  coverage  in 
the  paper  that  day  and  asked  us  how 
the  city  was  reacting.” 

Editorially,  Awbrey  said,  the  news¬ 
paper  has  pretty  much  said  all  it  can 
say.  “The  issue  has  drained  us. 
We’ve  all  done  some  soul-searching. 
In  my  prior  experience  as  a  police 
reporter  at  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk  Eye,  I  had  to  face  the  issue  of 
botched  abortions  and  as  a  college 
student  I  know  a  doctor  and  a  nurse 
who  performed  illegal  abortions.” 
These  memories  came  back  to  Aw¬ 
brey  as  the  protests  grew. 

Smith  said  a  great  many  of  the 
national  press  described  Wichita  as  a 
“city  under  siege”  but  that  was  not 
entirely  true. 

“The  abortion  protests  have 
dragged  on  and  on  and  it’s  been  per¬ 
vasive,  but  the  newspapers  [from  out 
of  state]  that  have  come  to  Wichita 
have  reported  the  impression  that 
abortion  protest  was  the  only  thing 
happening  in  town  and  that  is  wrong. 

“The  [out-of-state]  reporters 
would  come  in  for  a  day  or  two  and 
then  be  gone.  I  don’t  think  any  of  the 
newspaper  reporters  who  came  in 
really  understood  that  the  abortion 
protest  in  Wichita  was  only  one  of  the 
important  issues  in  the  city  and  that 
we  were  not  a  city  under  siege.” 

Despite  disagreements  on  how  the 
out-of-town  media  portrayed  the  pro¬ 
tests  in  relation  to  the  city,  use  of  the 
Eagle  newsroom  facilities  was  made 
available  to  some  visiting  journalists. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  134 


newsroom  staff  was  involved  in  the 
protest  coverage. 

“People  have  deeply  held  feelings 
and  they  don’t  give  up  those  feelings 
just  because  they  are  reporters  or  edi¬ 
tors,”  Smith  said.  “Our  staff  has 
managed  to  maintain  its  objectivity  on 
what  probably  is  the  most  divisive 
issue  of  our  day,  and  I've  never  been 
prouder  of  my  staff.” 

Over  the  summer  several  dozen 
subscribers  canceled  Eagle  subscrip¬ 
tions  because  of  its  coverage.  How¬ 
ever,  single-copy  sales  were  substan¬ 
tially  higher  than  expected,  actually 
increasing  the  paper’s  circulation. 

It  was  reaction  to  controversial  col¬ 
umns  by  editorial  writer  Randy 
Brown  that  resulted  in  most  of  the 
cancellations.  Smith  said.  Brown 
took  the  viewpoint  that  Kansans  are 
capable  of  making  decisions  on  their 
own  and  don’t  need  “publicity-seek¬ 
ing  religious  thugs”  to  tell  them  what 
to  do. 

Editorial  page  editor  Neavoll,  who 
on  Oct.  1  left  his  Eagle  position  to 
take  a  similar  post  for  the  Portland, 
Maine,  newspapers,  said  that  while 
his  personal  views  were  “pro-choice” 


he  was  also  sympathetic  to  the  “pro¬ 
lifers.” 

Neavoll  said  leaving  his  post  as  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  after  13  years  at  the 
Eagle  was  not  because  of  any  friction 
with  co-workers  but  simply  because 
he  saw  a  need  for  “new  challenges 
and  new  surroundings.” 

He  did  recall  newsroom  disagree¬ 
ments  over  the  newspaper’s  editorials 
and  columns,  however.  For  example, 
Neavoll  said  he  did  not  agree  with 
columnist  Brown’s  description  of 
Operation  Rescue  leaders  as  “reli¬ 
gious  thugs.” 

“That’s  a  completely  erroneous 
opinion,”  he  said.  “It  shows  the  dif¬ 
ferences  on  our  staff.” 

Neavoll  said  that  the  consensus  at 
editorial  board  meetings  was  that, 
while  the  abortion  protesters  had  cer¬ 
tain  rights  to  protest  publicly,  the  law 
had  to  be  obeyed. 

“Personally,  he  said,  I  admired  the 
protesters  greatly,”  Neavoll  said. 

“We’ve  managed  to  alienate  both 
sides,”  said  Awbrey.  “I’m  glad  the 
summer  is  over,  but  I  think  people 
should  give  us  high  marks  for  trying  to 
be  fair.” 


RBOCs  zap  newspapers 


Newspapers  are  stifling  competi¬ 
tion  and  depriving  U.S.  citizens  of 
new  information  services,  according 
to  the  latest  ad  campaign  by  seven 
phone  companies. 

In  full-page  ads  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times  Oct.  1 ,  the 
seven  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  (RBOCs)  are  seeking  public  sup¬ 
port  for  a  court  decision,  which  is  on 
hold  pending  appeal,  that  allows  the 
phone  companies  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

Picturing  a  radio,  television  and 
computer,  the  ad  says,  “First,  they 
tried  to  stop  radio.  Then  they  tried  to 
stop  cable  television.  And  now 
they’re  trying  to  stop  the  benefits  of 
the  information  age.  Once  again 
America’s  largest  newspapers  are 
trying  to  stifle  competition  and  limit 
individual  choice.” 

The  Bell  companies,  which  are  gov¬ 
ernment-regulated  monopolies,  say 
they  could  provide  services  that  are 
available  in  France,  Germany  and 
Japan,  but  newspapers  “are  fighting 
to  deny  them  to  the  America  people.” 

Since  the  breakup  of  AT&T,  the 
regional  phone  companies  have  been 
banned  from  providing  information 
over  their  own  phone  lines  because  of 
the  potential  they  would  unfairly  stifle 
other  information  providers  and 
dominate  the  business. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 


ers  Association,  along  with  some  con¬ 
sumer  groups  and  long-distance  car¬ 
riers,  has  long  supported  that  ban. 

The  RBOCs  “have  once  again  tried 
to  mislead  the  public  about  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  provision  of  telephone- 
based  information  services,”  said 
ANPA  vice  president  and  counsel 
Terry  Maguire. 

He  said  the  United  States  has  more 
diverse  electronic  information  ser¬ 
vices  than  any  other  nation,  in  large 
part  because  of  the  public  policy  call¬ 
ing  for  separation  of  ownership  be¬ 
tween  telephone  companies  and  the 
information  they  transmit. 

The  phone  companies  earlier  this 
year  won  a  reluctant  ruling  lifting  the 
prohibition,  but  U.S.  District  Judge 
Harold  Greene’s  ruling  is  stayed 
pending  appeal. 

The  RBOC  ads  are  paid  for  out  of 
what  Communications  Week  reported 
was  a  public  relations  and  lobbying 
fund  of  up  to  $20  million,  provided  by 
the  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies:  Ameritech,  NYNEX,  US  West, 
Beil  Atlantic,  BellSouth,  Southwest¬ 
ern  Bell  and  Pacific  Telesis. 

Maguire  said  ANPA  was  planning 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  urge  Con¬ 
gress  to  ban  RBOCs  from  providing 
information  services  over  lines  they 
operate  as  part  of  government-regu¬ 
lated  monopolies. 
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A  veil  of  secrecy 

Rumors  suggest  end  to  Little  Rock  newspaper  war 


By  Mark  Fit^erald 

There  are  two  newspaper  wars 
going  on  in  Little  Rock  these  days. 

One  is  the  full-borne  competition 
between  Gannett  Co.’s  Arkansas 
Gazette  and  the  Hussman  family- 
owned  Arkansas  Democrat. 

It  is  the  newspaper  war  still  fought 
with  sniping  reporters  and  colum¬ 
nists,  in  seemingly  constant  television 
and  radio  ads,  on  billboards  sprouting 
in  the  city  and  countryside,  and  in 
smart-alecky  house  ads  and  slogans. 

The  other  newspaper  war  is  being 
carried  on  far  from  public  sight. 

Trying  to  follow  this  Little  Rock 
newspaper  war  is  like  reporting  on  a 
submarine  battle  from  the  beach. 

It  is  this  other  Little  Rock  newspa¬ 
per  war  that  has  been  getting  all  the 
attention  in  recent  weeks. 

It  is  the  tense  apparent  endgame 
that  could  possibly  leave  Little  Rock 
a  one-paper  town  as  early  as  Oct.  15. 

The  hottest  rumor  in  this  invisible 
war  is  that  Gannett  intends  to  sell  its 
Gazette  to  the  Democrat. 

If  true,  it  is  a  rare  instance  of  a 
deep-pockets  chain  —  and,  in  this 
case,  the  owner  of  the  market-leading 
daily-circulation  paper  —  losing  a 
newspaper  war  to  an  independent¬ 
ly  owned  competitor. 

Determining  what  is  true,  however, 
has  become  a  numbing  task  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  top  management  of 
both  papers  —  once  eager  to  run  the 
other  paper  down  —  have  taken  vows 
of  silence. 

No  comment 

Efforts  to  obtain  comment  from 
principals  in  both  papers  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

“We  continue  to  have  no  comment 
on  the  speculation  about  Little 
Rock,”  spokeswoman  Sheila  Gib¬ 
bons  said  for  the  Gazette’s  parent, 
Gannett. 

Journalists  on  both  papers  say  they 
know  no  more  than  anyone  else  out¬ 
side  top  management  circles. 

“I  don’t  know  a  thing.  They  don’t 
tell  us  anything  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  just  stay  as  far  away  from  it  as 
I  can,”  one  Arkansas  Democrat  re¬ 
porter  said  in  a  recent  conversation. 

The  Little  Rock  newspaper  war  has 
always  spurred  the  usual  unnamed 
“observers”  to  speculation. 

In  past  years,  that  most  often  meant 


Walter  Hussman  Jr. 

Democrat  president  and  publisher 

speculating  about  whether  Gannett 
could,  or  wanted  to,  force  the  Demo¬ 
crat  into  a  joint  operating  agreement. 

Then  in  early  September  the  spe¬ 
culation  took  an  entirely  different 
turn  when  Joe  Quinn,  the  anchorman 
for  KTHV-TV,  reported  that  Gannett 
planned  to  sell  the  Gazette  to  the 
Democrat. 

The  Gazette  would  then  be  either 
closed  or  converted  to  an  afternoon 
paper,  Quinn  reported. 

Those  rumors  heated  up  even  more 
on  Sept.  26  when  New  York  Times 
media  writer  Alex  S.  Jones  reported 
that  “Gannett  had  already  arranged 
to  sell  the  paper  to  its  archrival,  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  but  must  first 
satisfy  the  Justice  Department’s  anti¬ 
trust  division  that  the  Gazette  was 
unprofitable  and  that  no  buyer  other 
than  the  Democrat  could  be  found.” 
To  that  end,  Jones  reported,  a  news¬ 
paper  broker  was  shopping  the  paper 
around  the  industry. 

Further,  the  Times  report  quoted 
several  unnamed  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  as  saying  that  their  organiza¬ 
tions  had  been  approached  by  “a  man 
from  the  Antitrust  Division”  who 
quizzed  them  about  whether  Gannett 
had  contacted  them  to  buy  the 
Gazette,  and  whether  they  thought 
the  money-losing  paper  could  be  sold. 

Spokespersons  at  both  the  Justice 
Department’s  Antitrust  Division  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 


said  they  cannot  comment  on  whether 
any  information  on  a  sale,  or  a  JOA, 
has  been  filed  with  their  departments. 

The  Times  report  was  the  first  item 
on  two  of  the  three  evening  television 
news  programs  in  Little  Rock  the  day 
it  ran.  In  addition,  the  Democrat 
reported  at  length  on  the  Times  arti¬ 
cle,  although  the  Gazette,  which  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  did  not  run  anything  at  all 
about  the  speculation. 

Democrat  business  writer  Mick 
Normington,  who  wrote  on  the  Times 
report,  connected  it  to  a  local  report 
that  Frank  E.  Robbins  III,  publisher 
of  the  Log  Cabin  Democrat  of  Con¬ 
way,  Ark.,  had  been  approached  by  a 
newspaper  broker  about  buying  the 
paper.  Robbins  said  he  was  not  inter¬ 
ested. 

Earlier,  Arkansas  Business  had  re¬ 
ported  that  Harry  Thomason,  an 
Arkansas  native  and  producer  of  the 
tv  shows  Evening  Shade  and  Design¬ 
ing  Women,  had  expressed  interest  in 
buying  the  Gazette,  but  his  phone 
calls  were  never  returned. 

Thomason  told  the  weekly  business 
paper  that  he  understood  the  asking 
price  for  the  Gazette  was  $4  million  in 
cash,  plus  assumption  of  $17  million 
in  debt. 

Gannett  bought  the  paper  in  1986 
for  $5 1  million,  plus  the  assumption  of 
$9  million  of  debt. 

Thomason  did  not  return  phone 
messages  for  comment  left  at  his  Cali¬ 
fornia  production  company.  Blood- 
worth,  Thomason,  Mozark  Produc¬ 
tions. 

The  New  York  Times  report 
quoted  unnamed  “executives  familiar 
with  the  Gazette’s  finances”  as  esti¬ 
mating  that  the  Little  Rock  newspa¬ 
per  war  would  cost  the  paper  $30  mil¬ 
lion  this  year  alone. 

The  reported  huge  losses,  if  accu¬ 
rate,  are  not  surprising  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  Democrat  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Walter  Hussman  Jr.  once  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “bloodbath.” 

At  the  height  of  their  competition  in 
the  late  1980s,  both  newspapers  were 
essentially  giving  away  copies.  In  a 
bold  move  in  1988,  for  example,  the 
Gazette  slashed  in  half  its  official 
daily  subscription  cost.  Weekend 
rates  were  cut  by  70%. 

Similarly,  advertising  rates  were 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Scripps  League  cuts  pay  3% 

Scripps  League  Newspapers  Inc.  has  cut  salaries  3%  for 
all  employees  at  its  25  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Executive  vice  president  Roger  Warkins  said  the  pay 
cuts  affected  everybody  in  the  company,  from  the  board  of 
directors  down,  but  gave  no  figures  on  the  number  of 
employees  affected. 

At  a  Sept.  18  meeting  at  company  headquarters  in 
Herndon,  Va.,  the  board  decided  on  across-the-board  pay 
cuts  instead  of  layoffs  as  a  way  to  reduce  expenses  to  meet 
lower  advertising  revenues. 

“This  way  everybody  shares  the  pain  and  we  don’t  put 
people  out  of  jobs,”  Warkins  said. 

“it’s  a  downturn  in  the  economy  which  has  affected 
linage,”  he  said,  declining  to  disclose  numbers. 

The  privately  held  company,  chaired  by  E.W.  Scripps, 
publishes  the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun  and  smaller 
papers  in  the  Northwest  and  New  England. 

Earlier  this  year,  citing  losses  attributed  to  the  eco¬ 
nomy,  Scripps  League  closed  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Herald. 

One  Scripps  League  news  executive,  who  requested 
anonymity,  complained  that  with  wages  frozen  for  several 
years  at  some  papers,  the  pay  cut  noses  a  hardship  for 
employees  who  were  not  well  paid  to  begin  with. 

“The  cost  in  morale,  productivity  and  people  leaving  is 
going  to  be  much  greater  than  anything  they  hope  to  save 
with  a  3%  pay  cut,”  this  executive  said.  “It’s  this  corpo¬ 
rate  mentality  that  is  undermining  the  news  business 
across  the  country.” 

Scripps  League  executives  had  considered  closing  the 
company’s  Washington  D.C.  offices  in  the  National  Press 
Bureau  and  moving  the  four-person  bureau  to  Herndon,  a 
Virginia  suburb  18  miles  from  the  District. 

The  plan  under  consideration  was  to  arm  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staffers  with  portable  computers  and  cellular  tele¬ 
phones  and  have  them  operate  out  of  offices  in  the  Capitol 
Hill  press  galleries. 

Layoffs  hit  N.J.  papers 

The  Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  laid  off  138  employees 
Sept.  25,  its  first  furloughs  since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  paper  said  the  move  was  forced  by  shrinking  ad 
revenues  and  rising  debt  payments  for  a  new  printing 
plant. 

The  layoffs  of  59  full-  and  79  part-time  employees  was 
the  paper’s  “most  drastic”  cost-cutting  step,  said  market¬ 
ing  vice  president  Peter  C.  Hearne.  The  dismissals  fol¬ 
lowed  $3.7  million  in  1991  cost  reductions  that  saved 
newsprint  and  promotion  expenses  and  cut  215  jobs  by 
attrition. 

The  moves  were  forced  by  the  severe  advertising  reces¬ 
sion  gripping  the  Northeast  and  the  paper’s  soaring  debt 
payments  on  a  $120  million  printing  plant,  which  cost  $3.7 
million  in  interest  this  year  and  will  cost  an  estimated  $9 
million  next  year. 

The  layoffs  reduce  the  Record’s  payroll  by  12%  to 
1 , 1 74 — 940  full-  and  234  part-time  employees — from  a  high 
over  1,500  two  years  ago.  Layoffs  were  announced  a 
month  earlier  and  followed  austerity  measures  including 
pay  and  hiring  freezes  and  involuntary  vacations  without 
pay. 

Employees  in  all  departments  were  affected. 

In  a  related  move,  the  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Record’s  sister  under  the  parent  company 
Macromedia  Inc.,  said  it  is  laying  off  15%  of  its  full-  and 
23%  of  part-time  employees.  Pink  slips  to  30  full-  and  27 
part-time  workers  leave  the  News  Tribune  with  a  total  of 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  10/1/91  9/24/91  10/1/90 

.Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY)  8.25  8.25  8.50 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY)  29.625  29.875  33.50 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY)  430.00  429.375  480.125 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  18.50  17.75  16.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY)  26.625  26.625  20.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY)  39.125  40.00  32.875 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY)  49.375  51.125  42.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)  22.50  22.75  21.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  19.625  19.625  14.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM)  22.00  21.75  22.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)*  23.75  24.50  19.828 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM)  22.125  22.375  17.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC)  15.00  15.00  15.875 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC)  22.25  22.25  19.75 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY)  20.625  19.375  16.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  30.50  30.875  23.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY)  40.25  40.375  38.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY)  211.75  212.50  213.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  10/1/91  9/24/91  10/1/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a)  10.25  9.875  8.125 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a)  11.75  11.625  10.125 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)  18.625  17.625  9.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a)  15.75  15.375  17.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a)  14.75  14.875  14.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a)  14.875  15.50  16.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a)  21.75  22.125  24.00 

Pearson  (b)  7.85  7.80  6.43 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  18.000  16.875  10.875 

(a)  (Jootes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  Is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  (Juote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

254  employees. 

Dismissed  full-time  employees  at  both  papers  were  to 
receive  one  week’s  pay  for  each  six  months  of  service. 


Chapel  Hill  layoffs 


The  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  Newspaper  is  laying  off  eight 
employees  and  dropping  its  Monday  edition  and  weekly 
arts  and  entertainment  magazine. 

The  cuts  will  leave  the  Ottaway-owned  newspaper  with 
52  employees. 

Correction 

A  brief  item  (E&P  Sept.  28,  P.  33)  on  cooperative 
advertising  in  newspapers  referred  only  to  co-op  ads  from 
the  automotive  aftermarket,  or  auto  parts  businesses,  not 
to  newspapers’  share  of  the  entire  cooperative  advertising 
market. 
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Journalist  priests 

Editors  of  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  have 
doctorates  in  theology  and  masters’  degrees  in  journalism 


By  Jim  Haughton 

You  don’t  have  to  have  a  doctorate 
in  philosophy  or  theology  earned  in 
Rome,  plus  a  master’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  to  become  editor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  Catholic  Standard  and  Times, 
but  it  helps. 

The  new  editor  of  the  archdiocesan 
weekly,  the  Rev.  Paul  S.  Quinter,  and 
his  two  predecessors,  the  Rev.  David 
W.  Givey  and  Archbishop  John  Fo¬ 
ley,  all  studied  at  major  Vatican-affil¬ 
iated  schools  in  Rome  before  studying 
journalism  in  the  United  States. 
Father  Quinter,  35,  earned  his  docto¬ 
rate  in  theology  at  Gregorian  Univer¬ 


sity  in  1987,  then  received  an  M.S.  in 
journalism  at  Columbia  University  in 
1988. 

Father  Givey,  who  had  been  editor 
from  1984  until  June,  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  in  philosophy  from 
the  Pontifical  University  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  1977  and  earned  a 
cum  laude  degree  in  journalism  at 
Temple  University  in  1983.  He  is  47 
years  old. 

Archbishop  Foley,  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
tor  from  1970  to  1984,  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  Pontifical  University 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  was  top 


Rev.  David  Givey 


honor  graduate  of  Columbia’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  He  is  now  head  of  the 
Vatican’s  Pontifical  Commission  for 
Social  Communications  and  works 
worldwide,  often  serving  as  network 
television  commentator  of  major 
church  events  in  Rome. 

Father  Quinter  studied  journalism 
because  of  the  management  style  of 
John  Cardinal  Krol,  retired  head  of 
Philadelphia’s  archdiocese.  He 
believed  in  having  trained  people  in 
the  wings  to  fill  important  posts.  The 
priest  was  an  assistant  pastor  in 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  after  having  gradu¬ 
ated  from  St.  Charles  Borromeo 


Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  when  the 
cardinal  told  him  he  was  going  to 
Rome  for  doctoral  studies,  then  to 
Columbia. 

“I  thought,  ‘What  if  I  don’t  get 
accepted  to  Columbia?’  ”  the  priest 
said.  After  Columbia,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  as  administrative  secre¬ 
tary  to  Archbishop  Anthony  Bevilac- 
qua,  recently  elevated  to  cardinal, 
then  spent  two  years  teaching  theol¬ 
ogy  at  St.  Charles  Borromeo  Semi¬ 
nary.  He  wrote  a  regular  column  for 

Stcmdurd  f  andTiiut^ 


Pope  Aims  to  Regenerate  ‘Christian’  Europe 


On  Women.  Children  S  AIDS  —  Pages  16-17 


Catholic  Standard  and  Times 


the  diocesan  paper. 

Father  Givey  moves  to  a  new  as¬ 
signment  as  chaplain  at  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  State  University.  He  is  not  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  college  life  because  he 
taught  at  LaSalle  University  for  many 
years.  While  editor,  he  also  served  as 
an  assistant  pastor  at  a  Philadelphia 
inner-city  church. 

Father  Quinter  has  assumed  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  thriving  65,000-plus  weekly 
that  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
among  the  160  diocesan  weekly  and 
biweekly  papers. 

“The  Standard  and  Times  is  a 
multimillion-dollar  business  and 
we’re  not  subsidized.  The  paper  is 
very  responsible  and  well-read,” 
Father  Givey  said. 

He  wrote  in  a  recent  departing  edi¬ 
torial,  “We  are  one  of  the  only 
Catholic  papers  in  the  country  that 
operate  without  a  subsidy.  We  raise 
all  the  money  for  operating  expenses, 
including  salaries,  mailing  costs,  rent 
and  health  benefits  through  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertising.  We  even  have 
some  money  in  reserve  with  the 
archdiocese  for  that  ‘rainy  day,’ 
which  we  hope  never  comes.” 

The  elevation  of  Archbishop  Bevi- 
lacqua  saw  the  paper  publish  a  96- 
page  special  section  the  day  before 
the  Rome  event.  It  normally  does  not 
publish  the  weeks  of  July  4  and 
Christmas  but,  with  the  cardinal’s  ele¬ 
vation,  Father  Quinter  decided  to 
I  publish  a  special  issue  to  cover  Rome 
I  rather  than  have  a  two-week-delayed 
,  report.  Both  Fathers  Givey  and 


Rev.  Paul  Quinter 


“The  Standard  and  Times  is  a  multimillion-dollar 
business  and  we’re  not  subsidized.  The  paper  is  very 
responsible  and  well-read,”  Father  Givey  said. 
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Quinter  covered  the  Rome  news  and 
Vatican  photographers  provided  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  Standard  &  Times  publishes  a 
number  of  special  issues  throughout 
the  year,  including  one  health  issue, 
ordination,  priests’  and  nuns’ 
anniversaries,  and  marriages.  With  an 
estimated  1.4  million  Roman  Cathol¬ 
ics — more  than  35%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion — in  the  five-county  area  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware 
and  Montgomery  counties,  the  paper 
has  a  broad  audience  and  editorial 
impact. 

Father  Givey  said  that  editorially 
the  paper  is  geared  to  an  audience  of 
25  to  45  years  of  age,  a  decision  made 
because  of  a  readership  survey  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  publication  by  Temple 
University.  “Older  people  like  to 
read  about  young  people,”  he 
observed. 

With  25  diocesan  high  schools,  plus 
several  private  schools,  three  Cath¬ 
olic  universities  and  10  colleges,  there 
is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
both  men’s  and  women’s  sports,  and 
the  paper  devotes  two  or  more  pages 
weekly  to  sports  under  sports  editor 
Susan  Matthews.  Loyalty  to  the  high 
schools  is  especially  strong  and  a 
number  of  out-of-town  subscribers 
are  graduates  who  want  to  keep 
abreast  of  an  alma  mater’s  sports 
progress. 

The  Standard,  as  it  is  known,  has  a 
modem  Apple  Macintosh  configura¬ 
tion  of  computers.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  125-year  history,  editors  can  do 
page  layouts,  design  and  composition 
in  their  own  offices,  then  transmit 
them  to  the  plant  of  the  Vineland, 
N.J.,  Times  Journal,  where  it  is 
printed.  The  Times  Journal  is  a  Gan¬ 
nett  paper  that  also  prints  USA 
Today,  the  Philadelphia  jeww/i  Expo¬ 
nent  and  other  papers.  The  Standard 
is  mailed  to  subscribers  for  Thursday 
delivery. 

While  the  newspaper  never  in¬ 
volves  itself  in  politics,  the  paper 
under  Father  Givey  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out  when  it  disagreed  with  the 
editorial  positions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  or  Daily  News,  both  Knight- 
Ridder  papers,  on  matters  affecting 
Catholic  doctrine,  especially  abor¬ 
tion. 

“When  I  think  it  is  a  secular  matter 
that  is  off-base,  I  respond.  We  have 
leaned  over  backward  to  be  accom¬ 
modating,”  the  former  editor  said. 
Editorial  boards  of  both  newspapers 
have  met  several  times  with  Cardinal 
Bevilacqua  to  share  opinions. 

The  diocesan  weekly  traces  its  his¬ 
tory  back  to  1833  when  the  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  Irish-born  but  American- 
educated,  started  a  four-page  news¬ 
paper  designed  primarily  to  engage  in 


editorial  battle  with  the  Rev.  John 
Breckenridge,  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter,  during  a  less  than  pleasant  local 
Catholic-Protestant  relationship.  In 
1857,  the  paper  changed  its  name  to 
the  Catholic  Herald',  the  Standard 
began  in  1866  and  merged  with  the 
Catholic  Times  in  1895.  The  Boston 
Pilot,  founded  in  1829,  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  diocesan  paper  in  the 
United  States. 

The  paper,  like  most  diocesan  pub¬ 
lications,  is  operated  by  the  archdio¬ 
cese  and  has  offices  on  the  ninth  floor 
of  the  archdiocese’s  13-story  head 


quarters  building  at  222  North  17th  in 
center  city  Philadelphia,  just  off  the 
Ben  Franklin  Parkway. 

The  paper’s  full  staff  of  17  includes 
six  full-time  editorial  staffers  with 
Joseph  K.  Ryan  as  managing  editor.  It 
has  10  local  columnists,  more  than 
two  dozen  stringers  and  several  part- 
time  photographers.  Photographers 
Bob  Halvey  and  Charles  Sibre  have 
been  taking  photos  for  more  than  40 
years  and  have  captured  a  number  of 
national  photo  prizes. 

Like  most  diocesan  newspapers, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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stereotyping  journalists 

Whether  in  movies  from  the  1930s  or  the  1980s,  newspeopie  are  usuaiiy 
portrayed  as  rude,  divorced,  hard-drinking,  cigarette-smoking  misfits 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Journalists  are  rude,  many  times  divorced,  hard-drink¬ 
ing,  cigarette-smoking,  social  misfits  who  will  do  anything 
for  a  front-page  byline,  with  few  women  or  minorities  in 
managerial  positions  and  editors  concerned  only  with 
profits  —  that  is,  if  you  believe  what  you  see  in  most 
movies. 

Be  they  movies  from  the  early  1930s  or  the  1980s,  the 
basic  story  lines  and  images  often  are  the  same. 

“The  same  kind  of  reporters  —  who  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  a  front-page  byline,  joke  a  lot  in  the  newsroom 
about  not  really  caring  about  the  people  that  they’re  wnt- 
ing  about,  putting  down  politicians  —  have  been  popular 
throughout.  If  s  really  just  now,  instead  of  being  in  all 
newspapers,  they’re  often  tv  reporters.  But  they’re  doing 
the  same  kinds  of  things  and  saying  the  same  kinds  of 
things,  and  instead  of  being  in  black  and  white,  they’re  in 
color,”  according  to  Bill  Mahon,  who  has  identified  some 
1,000  movies  that  portray  print  and  broadcast  journalists, 
press  agents,  photo  journalists  and  other  communicators. 


Though  the  basic  images  of 
journaiists  have  remained  the  same, 
Mahon  found  four  prevaient  stereo¬ 
types:  the  newsroom  saint,  the  card¬ 
board  cutout,  the  saint  with  a  crooked 
haio  and  the  newsroom  monster. 


When  he  began  his  research,  Mahon  figured  he  would 
find  maybe  200  of  these  movies.  He  still  is  amazed  by  how 
many  he  discovered. 

“I  just  could  not  believe  that  journalists  are  that  popular 
as  a  storytelling  device,  no  matter  what  the  story  is,”  he 
said.  “There  are  movies  with  Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans 
as  journalists  in  the  Old  West.  In  fact,  there’s  one  with  the 
Three  Stooges  as  reporters  going  out  West  to  cover  the 
slaughter  of  the  buffalo.” 

Mahon,  public  information  director  at  Penn  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  former  reporter  and  news  editor  at  the 
Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  began  studying  journalism 
movies  for  his  master’s  degree  thesis.  He  soon  collected 
so  much  material  he  narrowed  his  focus  to  an  examination 
of  the  four  versions  of  the  classic  film  The  Front  Page. 

The  original  film,  based  on  the  1928  play  by  Ben  Hecht 
and  Charles  Mac  Arthur,  was  made  in  1931  and  starred 
Adolphe  Menjou  and  Pat  O’Brien.  It  was  remade  in  1940 
as  His  Girl  Friday,  starring  Cary  Grant  and  Rosalind 
Russell,  then  again  as  The  Front  Page  in  1974  with  Jack 
Lemmon  and  Walter  Matthau.  A  1988  version.  Switching 
Channels,  took  the  action  to  a  television  station  and 
starred  Burt  Reynolds  and  Kathleen  Turner. 

“The  Front  Page,"  Mahon  said,  “has  to  be”  the  quint¬ 
essential  journalism  movie. 

“As  I  look  at  all  the  ones  I’ve  found,  it’s  the  one  story 
line  that’s  been  repeated  now  since  1928,”  he  said.  “There 
are  a  few  others  —  you  can  find  three  or  four  with  the 


name  Scandal  Sheet,  but  they  really  haven’t  been  the 
same  story  line  or  anything.  So  that’s  got  to  be  the  most 
lasting  one.” 

Though  the  basic  images  of  journalists  have  remained 
the  same,  Mahon  found  four  prevalent  stereotypes:  the 
newsroom  saint,  the  cardboard  cutout,  the  saint  with  a 
crooked  halo  and  the  newsroom  monster. 

Somewhat  troubling,  yet  at  the  same  time  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  is  that  there  are  not  many  movies  featuring  the  news¬ 
room  saint. 

Mahon  explained  those  characters  are  like  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Carl  Bernstein  as  portrayed  in  All  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Men. 

“They’re  basically  good  the  whole  way.  They  mean 
well,  they’re  honest,  they’re  really  concerned  about 
ethics  ....  There  really  aren’t  very  many  of  those 
movies  that  show  just  completely  faultless,  crusading 
journalists,”  he  said. 

“Then  you  see  something  else,  a  category  I  call  the 
cardboard  cutout,”  Mahon  explained.  “Those  are  just 
scenes  that  help  movies  get  over  certain  plot  points.  You’ll 
see  a  pack  of  journalists  —  they’re  usually  in  a  hallway,  in 
a  courtroom  or  on  the  steps  of  city  hall  —  and  they’re 
harassing  some  poor  man,  or  some  guilty  man  or  woman, 
and  asking  a  lot  of  questions  and  moving  the  plot  along. 
Then  they  disappear  and  you  don’t  see  them  again.  They 
are  quite  common,  and  usually  the  movie’ll  use  a  lot  of 
stereotypes  to  get  their  images  across.” 

The  most  common  journalist  stereotype  portrays  news¬ 
people  as  saints  with  crooked  halos:  “They  mean  well,  but 
they  do  dumb  things  along  the  way,  or  they  do  wrong 
things  along  the  way. 

“Probably,  that’s  the  biggest  category  in  terms  of  where 
journalists  turn  up,”  he  said.  “Along  the  way  they  break  a 
few  rules,  they’ll  trespass  to  get  information  they  can’t  get 
any  other  way.  But  they  mean  well,  and  maybe  the  way  the 
plot’s  developed  —  you  know  the  person  they’re  after  is 
really  guilty  and  you,  probably,  as  a  viewer,  feel  it’s  OK 
if  they  trespass.  It’s  OK  to  break  into  the  psychologist’s 
office  and  steal  the  files.  Basically  they’re  good  people.” 

Mahon  cited  the  1985  film  The  Mean  Season,  which 
starred  Kurt  Russell,  as  an  example  of  the  crooked  halo.  In 
the  film,  Russell  plays  a  reporter  for  a  Miami  newspaper 
who  “sets  out  to  do  these  perceptive  stories  on  this  serial 
killer  and  all  of  a  sudden  he’s  getting  caught  up  in  it.  He’s 
even  being  linked  in  some  way  with  the  killer.  And  they’re 
feeding  off  of  each  other,  they’re  both  getting  front-page 
attention  on  this  Miami  newspaper  because  of  what  the 
killer’s  doing.” 

The  fourth  category  is  the  newsroom  monster,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mahon  as  “a  vicious  psychotic.” 

“A  good  example  would  be  Kirk  Douglas  in  something 
called  Ace  in  the  Hole.  In  fact,  when  it  came  out,  it  was 
trashed  so  badly  by  the  press  the  studio  withdrew  it  and 
reissued  it  later  under  another  name.  The  Big  Carnival," 
Mahon  said. 

“In  that  plot,  Kirk  Douglas  plays  a  reporter  who’s  been 
fired  at  about  eight  papers  in  a  row  and  ends  up  getting  off  a 
train  in  a  small  town  in,  maybe,  the  southwest  United 
States,  Arizona  or  something  like  that.  He’s  desperate  for 
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a  job.  He  has  no  money.  He  goes  in  and  he  offers  to  work 
for,  like,  $30  a  week  for  this  editor,  who  agrees  to  give  him 
a  job.  And  his  main  goal  is  to  get  back  into  a  big-city 
newspaper. 

“And  there’s  a  cave-in  .  .  .  and  one  guy  is  trapped  in 
there.  Somehow  through  the  plot  points,  Kirk  Douglas 
gets  in  the  cave  with  him,  and  finds  it  would  be  relatively 
easy  to  get  this  guy  out.  But  Kirk  Douglas  doesn't  free 
him.  He  comes  out  and  he  writes  a  story,  and  it  gets 
attention  across  the  country. 

“Reporters  come  in  from  everywhere  and  thousands  of 
people  set  up  outside  the  cave  hole  for  days  on  end.  The 
only  person  who  has  access  to  this  guy  trapped  in  the  cave 
is  this  reporter,  Kirk  Douglas,  and  he  guards  that  entrance 
and  he  guards  the  story  very  closely.  He  won’tlet  anybody 
in.  He  uses  the  pretext  that  only  he  knows  how  to  climb  in 
without  causing  a  cave-in  ....  Finally  the  guy  dies,  and 
he  could  have  been  freed  right  away. 

“The  reporter  is  made  out  to  be  just  an  absolute  mon¬ 
ster,”  Mahon  said. 

As  a  former  reporter,  Mahon  said  he  wonders  what 
these  stereotypes  lead  the  public  to  think  about  reporters. 

“Most  people  don’t  spend  any  real  time  in  a  newsroom, 
and  most  people  probably  don’t  have  a  reporter  as  a  best 
friend  to  really  get  an  understanding  of  how  they  work,” 
he  said.  “Yet  everybody  puts  so  much  faith  in  everything 
they  do  in  the  press. 

“I  decide  whether  to  bring  an  umbrella  to  work  today  or 
not  based  on  the  morning  paper.  I  decide  what  part  of  town 
is  the  best  bargain  for  house  hunting.  Where  can  1  get 
clothes  at  a  good  price?  Is  it  safe  to  take  the  subway  in  this 
direction?  Who  should  I  vote  for?  Are  taxes  too  high  in  my 
school  district? 

“We  put  so  much  of  our  lives  in  the  hands  of  these 
people,  yet  why  do  we  do  that?  Where  do  we  see  a  lot  of 


reporters?”  Mahon  asked. 

“Well,  for  decades  it  was  the  movies.  And  now  it’s  the 
tv  shows  like  ‘Murphy  Brown.’  We  put  an  awful  lot  of 
faith  in  these  people.  But  we  believe  in  people  [portrayed 
as  those]  who  trespass  regularly,  and  who  don’t  seem, 
most  of  the  time  in  the  movies,  to  have  stable  family 
situations;  usually  divorced  three  or  four  times,  hard- 
drinking,  cigarette-smoking,  a  lot  of  kinds  of  things  the 
general  public  might  question.  Boy,  we  put  complete  faith 
in  these  people.” 


“In  looking  at  the  movies,  you  see 
almost  no  minorities  whatsoever  in 
these  newsrooms,  the  whole  way 
through.  You’ll  see  a  few  more  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  although  you’ll  never  have 
a  minority,  that  I  can  recall,  being  seen 
as  an  editor  or  a  publisher  or  the  news 
director  of  the  network  or  the  tv  station.’ 


The  stereotyping,  he  guessed,  may  be  part  of  the 
“mechanics  of  telling  a  story,  whether  it’s  telling  it  in  a 
book  or  telling  it  in  a  play  or  a  movie  ....  Ifyou’re  telling  a 
very  complex  story  in  two  hours,  you  can’t  give  all  the 
details.  Maybe  in  a  600-page  book  you  can  give  a  lot  of 
details,  but  in  a  movie  you’ve  got  to  rely  on  certain  images 
and  things  that  all  of  a  sudden  stand  for  something,  you  can 
move  on  with  the  story  quickly.” 

Beat  reporters,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones  ste- 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Prison  wants  to  censor  convict  writer 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  asked  by  federal  prison 
officials  to  stop  running  Dannie  Martin  articles 


By  M.L.  Stein 

In  a  seeming  contradiction  of  gov¬ 
ernment  statements  and  prison  reg¬ 
ulations  in  the  case  of  convict-writer 
Dannie  Martin,  the  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  asked 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  stop 
publication  of  Martin’s  articles. 

A  letter  from  BOP  director  J. 
Michael  Quinlan  to  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lisher  Richard  T.  Thieriot  expressed 
concern  that  continued  publication  of 
Martin’s  free-lance  contributions 
“can  potentially  disrupt  the  orderly 
running  of  the  Phoenix  prison,  where 
Martin  is  confined,  by  elevating  the 
status  of  Dannie  Martin  with  the 
inmate  population  and  undermining 
the  staffs  ability  to  maintain  disci¬ 
pline  in  an  evenhanded  fashion.’’ 

The  letter,  of  which  E&P  obtained 
a  copy,  came  to  light  in  the  wake  of 
recent  arguments  in  the  Chronicle’s 
appeal  of  a  federal  court  ruling  that 
Martin  cannot  be  published  under  a 
byline  or  be  paid  for  his  writing. 

Since  the  decision  last  year  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Charles  Legge,  the 
Chronicle  has  been  running  Martin’s 
pieces  under  the  byline  of  “Federal 
Prisoner”  and  has  not  been  paying  for 
his  essays  on  prison  life. 

The  issue  goes  back  to  November 
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1988,  when  Martin,  who  previously 
had  written  several  unrestricted  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  Chronicle,  submitted  one 
that  described  tensions  and  reports  of 
a  possible  riot  at  a  federal  prison  in 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  where  Martin  was 
then  held. 

Martin  was  charged  with  violating  a 
regulation  which  prohibits  federal 
inmates  from  writing  under  a  byline, 
being  paid  or  “acting  as  a  reporter.” 
He  was  subsequently  put  in  solitary 
confinement  and  transferred  out  of 
Lompoc. 

In  the  appeal,  lawyers  for  the 
Chronicle  and  Martin  attacked  the 
regulation  as  heavy-handed  censor¬ 
ship  and  charged  that  the  government 
was  trying  to  muzzle  media  coverage 
of  prison  conditions  and  clamp  down 
on  prisoners’  free  speech  rights. 


Justice  Department  attorneys 
countered  that  an  inmate  who  writes 
bylined  articles  for  an  outside  publi¬ 
cation  tends  to  become  a  “big  wheel” 
in  prison,  creating  divisions  and  ten¬ 
sions  among  other  prisoners. 

Throughout  the  litigation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  BOP  has  maintained  that  the 
intent  of  its  regulation  was  not  to  cen¬ 
sor  newspapers  but  only  to  prevent 
Martin  from  being  identified  as  the 
author  of  his  Chronicle  contributions. 

Normally,  Martin’s  articles  appear 
in  the  Chronicle’s  Sunday  “Punch” 
section  edited  by  Peter  Y.  Sussman, 
but  one  piece  was  published  in  the 
pai^r’s  news  section,  and  this  drew 
Quinlan’s  special  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Thieriot:  “While  we 
remain  very  concerned  about  the 
publication  of  submissions  by  Dannie 
Martin  in  the  Sunday  Punch  section 
and  believe  such  publication  violates 
the  spirit  of  Judge  Legges’  [sic]  deci¬ 
sion,  we  believe  publication  in  the 
news  section  is  of  greater  concern  in 
light  of  the  decision. 

“Given  these  concerns,  I  request 
you  reconsider  your  decision  to  con¬ 
tinue  publication  of  submissions  by 
Dannie  Martin  as  a  responsible  con¬ 
structive  step  toward  assisting  us  in 
fulfilling  our  public  responsibility  to 


run  safe,  orderly  institutions  and  to 
protect  the  individual  safety  of  all 
inmates.” 

Quinlan  told  Thieriot  the  letter  was 
not  intended  for  publication  and 
asked  that  it  “remain  a  private  com¬ 
munication.” 

Sussman  told  E&P  he  was  “horri¬ 
fied”  by  the  letter. 

“They  are  clearly  asking  us  not  to 
publish  a  popular  free-lance  writer,” 
he  said.  “Prison  officials  have  been 
saying  for  months  that  the  regulation 
was  not  directed  to  the  Chronicle  in 
any  way,  but  was  directed  to  the  pris¬ 
oner. 

“Now  the  federal  government  is 
asking  that  I  and  the  Ch^ronicle  refrain 
from  publishing  Martin  on  certain 
pages.  They  apparently  are  saying  it’s 
OK  if  I  run  his  articles  on  the  op-ed 


page  but  not  on  a  r.ews  page.  They’ve 
chosen  to  interpret  his  appearing  in 
the  news  section  as  ‘acting  as  a 
reporter.’  ” 

Sussman  contended  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  never  given  a  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  “acting  as  a  reporter” 
means. 

In  fact,  he  asserted,  government 
witnesses  have  given  different  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  entire  regulation 
governing  what  prisoners  can  write. 

Still,  Sussman  said,  the  Chronicle 
has  not  flouted  Judge  Legge ’s  ruling. 

“We  are  not  running  Dannie’s  by¬ 
line  and  we  are  not  paying  him,”  he 
stated. 

Sussman  said  that  Martin  is  “defi¬ 
nitely”  not  regarded  or  listed  as  a 
Chronicle  reporter.  He  added  that  he 
has  received  no  orders  to  discontinue 
publishing  Martin  under  the  “Federal 
Prisoner”  byline. 

Thieriot’s  assistant,  Tony  Newhall, 
said  the  publisher  had  no  comment  on 
the  letter. 

During  the  appeal  hearing.  Justice 
Dorothy  Nelson  of  the  9th  U.S  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  asked  Justice 
Department  lawyer  William  Brown 
why  a  prisoner  could  be  interviewed 
on  television  or  radio  but  is  prevented 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


“They  are  clearly  asking  us  not  to  publish  a  popular 
free-lance  writer,”  he  said. 
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Alternative  weekly  files  antitrust  suit 

Charges  San  Jose  Mercury  News  with  trademark  infringement  and 
attempts  to  monopoiize  the  ad  market  by  offering  beiow-cost  rates 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Metro,  a  free  San  Jose  alternative 
weekly  has  filed  an  antitrust  suit 
against  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
charging  it  with  trademark  infringe¬ 
ment  and  attempting  to  monopolize 
the  local  advertising  market. 

The  federal  court  suit,  which  seeks 
I  injunctive  relief  and  treble  damages, 
alleges  that  Knight-Ridder-owned 
Mercury  News  has  “monopoly  pow¬ 
er"  in  the  Santa  Clara  County  ad  mar¬ 
ket  and  that  it  is  using  that  power  to 
sell  advertising  below  cost.  The  M-N 
is  further  accused  of  infringing  on  a 
Metro  “trademark"  feature  called 
“Public  Eye." 

Mercury-News  publisher  Larry 
Jinks  scoffed  at  the  latter  charge, 
asserting  that  “Public  Eye"  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  political  column  while  the 
Mercury-News  tabloid  titled  “Eye," 
which  l^gan  publishing  June  7,  is  an 
entertainment  supplement. 

“I  do  not  believe  any  sensible  hu¬ 
man  being  would  make  a  connection 
between  ‘Eye’  and  ‘Public  Eye,’  ’’ 
Jinks  told  E&P.  M-N  executive  editor 
Bob  Ingle  pointed  out  there  are  188 
publications  nationwide  that  use  the 
word  “Eye"  in  their  titles. 

“You  can’t  stake  out  a  common 
word  and  say  that  nobody  else  in  the 
universe  can  use  it,"  he  added. 

Metro  lost  the  first  round  in  the  suit 
Sept.  19,  when  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Spencer  Williams  refused  to 
issue  a  temporary  order  that  would 
have  stopped  the  M-N  from  using  the 
title. 

Williams  also  denied  a  request  to 
bar  the  M-N  from  distributing  “Eye” 
as  a  separate  publication  in  news- 
racks,  a  practice  the  Metro  is  bitterly 
opposing.  Metro  said  it  will  appeal  the 
ruUng. 

“We  have  no  problem  with  fair 
competition,"  said  Metro  publisher 
David  Cohen.  “On  that  basis,  we’ve 
been  able  in  six  years  to  build  Metro 
into  the  county’s  second  largest 
newspaper.  But,  when  the  Merc  came 
out  with  a  tabloid  that  looks  nearly 
identical  to  ours,  stealing  our  trade 
dress  and  the  name  of  our  most  popu¬ 
lar  column  and  offering  discounts  of 
up  to  81%  to  our  customers,  we  were 
forced  to  fight  back.” 

The  M-N  offers  an  81%  discount  on 


what  it  terms  “standby”  advertising 
that  appears  in  the  paper  at  the 
publisher’s  discretion,  “usually  to 
balance  that  day's  newspaper  make¬ 
up,”  according  to  a  flier. 


The  lawsuit  asserts  that  Metro  has 
spent  “millions  of  dollars”  in  pub¬ 
lishing  and  marketing  the  “Public 
Eye”  column,  which  it  claims  has 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Terry  Taylor 


Deborah  Geyer 


David  Peters 


0 

Kate  Parry 


AAichael  Peluso 


Terry  Taylor,  a  newswcman  and 
deputy  sports  editor  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  before  joining  the  New 
York  Times  as  assistant  sports  editor 
earlier  this  year,  has  returned  to  the 
AP  as  assistant  chief  of  bureau  in  New 
York  City. 

Taylor  previously  had  worked  for 
the  AP  in  Philadelphia  and  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News. 

Barbara  King,  a  writing  coach  and 
trainer  for  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 
of  Campbell  Hall,  fj.Y.,  and  the  Cape 
Cod  Times  in  Hyannis,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  editorial 
training  at  the  AP. 


Deborah  Geyer,  who  has  worked 
in  several  departments  at  The  Blade 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  named 
Newspaper  in  Education  coordinator 
at  the  paper.  She  succeeds  Mary 
Jane  Spencer,  who  has  retired. 


Davu)  F.  Licko,  formerly  control¬ 
ler  of  the  West  Regional  Newspaper 
Group  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal,  has 
been  named  director/financial  opera¬ 
tions  for  Gannett's  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Licko  previously  had  worked  as  a 


staff  accountant  at  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers,  assistant  treasurer  of  Gannett’s 
West  Group  and  controller  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader. 


Michael  Peluso,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  at  the  Saint  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  has  been 
named  executive  business  editor  at 
the  newspaper. 

Peluso  previously  had  worked  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Livingston 
(Mont.)  Enterprise  and  the  Miles  City 
(Mont.)  Star. 

Davh)  Pei'ERS,  formerly  assistant 
metro  editor  at  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
earlier  a  staffer  at  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald,  has  been  named  deputy 
metro  editor  in  Saint  Paul. 

Kate  Parry,  formerly  a  staffer 
with  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis, 
has  been  named  day  city  editor  for 
Pioneer  Press. 


Wayne  Wedgeworth,  formerly 
advertising  director  at  the  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Sun,  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager  at  the  Bakers¬ 
field  (Calif.)  Californian.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Molly  Evans,  who  recently 
was  named  classified  advertising 
manager  with  The  Tennessean  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Wedgeworth  previously  had  served 
as  advertising  director  and  major 
accounts  manager  for  the  Plano 
(Texas)  Star  Courier,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Allen  (Texas)  American 
and  retail  advertising  manager  with 
the  Bryan-College  Station  (Texas) 
Eagle. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Miles,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Book  Review  sec¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  at  the  paper.  He 
will  continue  as  a  columnist  for  the 
Times. 

SONjA  Bolle,  formerly  interim 
book  editor  and  earlier  assistant  book 
editor,  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Miles  as  book  editor. 


Dan  SiUBURY,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation  for  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  Telegram,  has  joined 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  as  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

Sidbury  previously  had  served  as 
circulation  director  with  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Mark  W.  Tatge,  formerly  a  busi¬ 
ness  writer  with  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  has  been  hired  as  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  in  the  Ohio  state  Capi¬ 
tol  bureau  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Tatge  previously  had  been  a  staffer 
with  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  in  Madison. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  appoint¬ 
ments; 

Kathleen  McElroy,  formerly 
with  the  defunct  sports  daily  The 
National,  Newsday  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  the  Austin  (Texas)  Ameri- 
can-Statesman,  has  joined  the  Times 
as  a  copy  editor  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment. 

Adam  Stoltman,  a  New  York- 
based  photographer,  has  joined  the 
Sunday  supplement  New  York  Times 
Magazine  as  a  picture  desk  person. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff  appoint¬ 
ments: 

Tni  Reiteiiman,  formerly  assistant 
metropolitan  editor,  has  been  named 
deputy  metropolitan  editor  for  project 
reporting. 

Reiterman  previously  had  super¬ 
vised  government  and  political  cover¬ 
age  and  investigative  reporting  for  the 
city  desk  at  the  Times,  worked  as  city 
editor  and  reporter  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press. 

Nina  Easton,  formerly  a  film 
reporter  for  the  Times’  Calendar  sec¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  senior  writer  for 
the  Sunday  supplement  Los  Angeles 
Times  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

John  Mandes,  formerly  a  staff 
writer  with  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
and  York  Sunday  News,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  weekly  Phila¬ 
delphia  Gay  News. 

Mandes  previously  had  worked  as  a 
copy  editor,  feature  writer  and  the¬ 
ater  critic  for  the  Albuquerque  (N.M) 
Journal,  staff  writer  for  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune,  reporter  for 
National  Public  Radio’s  Albuquerque 
affiliate  and  founder/editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  Arts  Reporter. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Buss,  formerly  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
been  named  metro/state  editor  at  the 
newspaper. 

Buss  previously  had  served  as 
executive  business  editor  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  earlier  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  Dallas  and  Detroit,  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  in  Madison,  the  Reeds- 
burg  (Wis.)  Times-Press  and  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette . 

*  *  * 

Judith  A.  Horak,  formerly  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executive,  has  been 
named  director  of  communications 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Horak  previously  had  worked  in 
reporting  and  editing  positions  with 
the  Wheaton  (111.)  Daily  Journal,  the 
Journal  &  Courier  in  L^ayette,  Ind., 
and  in  the  Chicago  bureau  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Financial  News. 

*  *  * 

Don  Longacre,  formerly  display 
advertising  manager/EhiPage  County 
for  the  Daily  Herald  of  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  has  been  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  at  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  succeeds  Shirley  Dean, 
who  recently  retired. 

Longacre  previously  had  served  as 
classified  manager  for  Lemer  Publi¬ 
cations  in  Illinois  and  as  an  outside 
account  executive. 

Robert  C.  Strasser,  formerly 


with  the  Beacon-News  of  Aurora,  111. , 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Longacre 
as  display  advertising  manager/Du- 
Page  (Tounty. 


Barbara  S.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Post  and  Courier  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers. 


The  Daily  Reporter,  a  legal  and 
construction  industry  newspaper 
based  in  Milwaukee,  has  announced 
the  following  management  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Jay  Blom,  formerly  sales  manager 
at  the  weekly  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times- 
Press,  has  been  named  advertising 
director  at  the  Daily  Reporter. 

Donna  M.  Schnapp,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  courthouse 
manager,  has  been  promoted  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  accounting  and  court  data. 

Kathleen  Richter,  formerly 
administrative  assistant  for  marketing 
services,  has  been  promoted  to  mar¬ 
keting  director. 

«  *  * 

Brian  G.  Cooper,  formerly  con¬ 
troller  and  earlier  manager  of  finan¬ 
cial  analysis  in  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  of  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  of 
Atlanta,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president,  finance/controller  for  Cox. 
He  succeeds  William  D.  Disbrow, 
who  has  joined  a  Florida-based  direct 
mail  operation. 

Cooper  previously  had  served  as 
controller  of  Dayton  (Ohio)  Newspa¬ 
pers. 


The  Beacon  Journal  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  announced  the  following 
staff  appointments. 

Gena  Kutin,  formerly  circulation 
promotion  manager  with  Atlantic 
Monthly  magazine,  has  been  named 
circulation  administration  manager  at 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

the  Beacon  Journal. 

Kutin  previously  had  worked  with 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  and  Money 
magazine. 

John  A.  Clay,  formerly  research 
coordinator  at  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  has  been  named  mar¬ 
ket  research  coordinator  at  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Hammond,  publisher  of 
the  Register-Herald  of  Beckley, 
W.Va.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Joe 
Elam,  production  director  of  the 
Clarksburg  Exponent  and  Telegram — 
vice  president/dailies;  Mariwyn 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Parsons  Ad¬ 
vocate — vice  president/weeklies;  and 
Bill  Fouch,  general  manager  of  the 
Grant  County  Press  in  Petersburg — 
treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  J.  Tropea,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  sales  manager  with  the 
Observer-Dispatch  in  Utica,  N.Y., 
has  been  named  circulation  director 
at  The  Saratogian  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 


Globe  Book 
section  changes 

The  Boston  Globe  has  announced 
changes  in  its  Sunday  Book  Section, 
including  the  addition  of  a  new  col¬ 
umn,  “Our  Weekly  Reader.’’ 

The  column  is  alternately  written 
by  Geoffrey  Stokes,  previously  media 
critic  for  the  New  York  City  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  Village  Voice,  and 
Madelaine  Blais,  a  former  journalist 
and  now  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst. 
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Reporter  spends  a  year  undercover 


When  Isabel  Valle  applies  for  jobs 
as  a  farm  worker,  she  pretends  she 
doesn't  speak  English.  She  also  fails 
to  mention  she’s  an  undercover  news¬ 
paper  reporter. 

Valle  is  spending  the  year  chroni¬ 
cling  the  life  of  a  migrant  farm  worker 
family,  traveling  between  the  North¬ 
west  and  their  permanent  home  in 
LaGnilla,  Texas. 

Since  June,  when  she  moved  in 
with  Raul  and  Maria  Elena  Martinez 
and  two  of  their  13  children,  she 
admits  she’s  had  some  difficulty 
maintaining  a  professional  detach¬ 
ment. 

“At  first  I  thought  I  would  be  able 
to  pretend  I  was  not  there  and  look  at 
them  from  the  outside,’’  she  said, 
“but  they  engulf  you  and  make  you 
part  of  the  family.’’ 

Valle  is  under  a  15-month  contract 
with  the  15,900-circulation  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  writ¬ 
ing  stories  each  week  for  the  Sunday 
edition. 

Mrs.  Martinez,  53,  said  family 
members  don’t  mind  having  details  of  i 
their  lives  exposed,  and  she  expects 
some  good  to  come  of  it.  Most  of  the 
couple’s  children  are  grown,  and  sev¬ 
eral  are  migrant  workers. 

“I  wish  the  president  would  look 
upon  us,  and  do  something  for  us,’’ 
she  said  after  serving  a  snack  of  boiled 
sweet  com  and  coffee  to  a  visitor. 

Not  that  they  are  suffering  in  the 
Columbia  River  town  of  1,200  near 
melon  and  potato  fields  in  eastern 
Oregon. 

The  family  lives  in  a  two-bedroom, 
air-conditioned  apartment  in  a  com¬ 
plex  with  a  swimming  pool;  they  also 
own  a  home  in  Texas. 

What  they  don’t  have  are  good¬ 
paying,  steady  jobs,  so  they  are 
forced  to  travel  as  farm  workers  to 
survive,  Mrs.  Martinez  said. 

The  chief  culprits,  she  believes,  are 
U.S.  companies  that  set  up  factories 
just  across  the  border  of  Mexico  to 
capitalize  on  cheap  labor. 

“Why  don’t  they  do  them  in  the 
valley  where  we  live?’’  she  com¬ 
plained. 

Valle  said  she  wants  to  tell  a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  people  who  travel  and 
pick  crops  for  a  living.  Too  often, 
reporters  make  a  quick  visit  to  a  farm¬ 
worker  camp  and  write  about  poor 
health  or  pesticide  problems,  and 
day-to-day  life  is  rarely  examined, 
she  said. 

The  Union-Bulletin  spent  a  year 
creating  the  project,  said  Rick  E)oyie, 
its  managing  editor.  Much  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  went  into  finding  a  reporter  and  a 
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willing  family,  he  said. 

Valle,  31,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
spent  four  years  at  the  San  Antonio 
Express-News  and  a  year  on  an 
English-language  newspaper  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  before  returning  to  San  Antonio 
as  a  free-lance  writer. 

She  said  she  jumped  at  Doyle’s  of¬ 
fer,  and  doubts  only  crept  up  later. 
She  wondered  if  she  really  wanted  to 
live  the  migrant  life,  including  occas¬ 
sional  field  work. 

So  far,  she  has  picked  berries,  but 
was  turned  down  for  a  job  picking 
apples.  She  is  now  seeking  work  in 
the  potato  harvest. 

Job-hunting  can  be  demeaning,  she 
said. 

Some  employers  are  rude,  scream 
at  applicants  or  make  them  wait  in 
long  lines  in  the  sun,  she  said.  In 
contrast,  others  supply  their  workers 
with  extras  such  as  portable  toilets 
and  drinking  water. 

In  exchange  for  living  with  the  cou¬ 
ple  and  their  two  youngest  children, 
ages  seven  and  10,  Valle  pays  for  half 
the  rent,  food  and  other  expenses. 

Doyle  declined  to  say  how  much 
the  project  is  costing,  but  said  the 


Under  pressure  by  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  the  Los  Angeles  Department 
of  Airports  has  abandoned  its  practice 
of  using  media  pools  for  disaster  cov¬ 
erage. 

The  issue  arose  during  the  Feb.  1 
disaster  at  LAX  in  which  a  US  Air 
plane  collided  with  a  small  SkyWest 
craft,  killing  33  people. 

Reporters  who  covered  the  crash 
complained  that  the  pool  arrangement 
was  poorly  planned  and  disorganized. 

Karen  Magnuson  Richards  of  the 
Daily  News,  who  is  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  SPJ  chapter,  led  the 
drive  to  convince  airport  officials  to 
switch  away  from  the  pool  system. 

The  airports  department  has  agreed 
not  to  use  pools  unless  overrruled  by 
the  ^ency  in  charge  at  the  scene, 
such  as  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  SPJ  opposes  the  use  of 
pools  except  in  extreme  cases  and 
then  only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  previous  department  policy 
read:  “A  shuttle  system  will  be  oper¬ 
ating  or  a  press  pool  will  be  formed  to 
transport  news  media  to  the  scene  as 
decided  by  agency  in  charge  of  the 
incident  ....  No  other  access  to  the 
field  will  be  available.” 

The  revised  policy,  according  to 


newspaper’s  owner,  Seattle  Times 
Co.,  has  been  supportive. 

Valle  lives  weekdays  with  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  has  been  traveling  to  Walla 
Walla  on  weekends  to  stay  with 
friends.  That  helps  her  gain  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  regain  perspective,  she  ob¬ 
served. 

The  family  will  “clam  up”  if  they 
are  discussing  a  sensitive  topic,  she 
said,  but  for  the  most  part  she  is 
treated  like  family. 

“I  get  most  of  my  information  for 
stories  when  we  are  outside  cutting  up 
a  watermelon,  or  washing  dishes  to¬ 
gether  in  the  morning,”  she  said. 

She  admits  she  does  not  put  all  her 
impressions  into  the  articles,  which 
family  members  read. 

“I  don’t  want  them  to  get  angry  and 
drop  me  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
somewhere,”  she  admitted. 

Valle  expects  to  write  a  book  after 
the  assignment  has  ended. 

For  now,  with  crops  bad  through¬ 
out  the  country  this  year,  the  family 
will  be  leaving  the  Northwest  soon  to 
return  home,  and  Valle  says  she  will 
go  with  them. 

—  AP 


department  spokesman  Tom  Win¬ 
frey,  states  that  “A  shuttle  system 
will  be  operating  to  transport  news 
media  to  the  scene  as  permitted  by  the 
agency  in  charge  of  the  incident.  The 
Department  of  Airports  strongly  dis¬ 
courages  the  use  of  press  pools.  Cov¬ 
erage  will  be  limited  to  a  press  pool 
only  at  the  specific  direction  of  the 
agency  in  charge.” 

Janet  Rae-Dupree,  who  covered 
the  Feb.  I  crash  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  recalled  that  the  pool  system 
at  the  site  was  a  “mess.” 

“The  pool  was  made  up  of  anybody 
who  was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,”  she  said.  “They  just  piled 
those  who  happened  to  be  around  into 
the  bus.  It  was  not  a  representative 
pool.” 

In  another  instance  following  a 
press  conference,  Rae-Dupree  con¬ 
tinued,  reporters  and  photographers 
who  left  the  conference  first  found  a 
bus  waiting  and  they  became  a  pool. 

“There  were  lots  of  empty  seats  on 
the  bus  and  it  could  have  been  used  as 
a  shuttle  for  all  of  us,”  she  stated. 

The  local  SPJ  chapter,  which  has  a 
membership  of  about  4()0,  is  visiting 
newsrooms  across  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties  in  a  new  membership 
drive. 
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L.A.  airports  revise  disaster  poiicy 


Michigan  newspaper  charged  with  racism  over  firing 


Michigan's  Department  of  Civil 
Rights  is  investigating  the  complaint 
of  a  former  Dearborn  Times-Herald 
sports  editor  that  the  paper  forced 
him  to  resign  because  he  is  African- 
American. 

The  accusation  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  paper  has  sparked  furious 
protests  from  organizations  of  Native 
Americans,  Arab-Americans  and 
Detroit  residents  because  of  its  dra¬ 
matically  changed  news  coverage. 

One  hearing  has  already  been  held 
between  investigators  and  Times- 
Herald  publisher  Frank  Bewick  on 
the  charges  brought  by  the  former 
sports  editor,  Clyde  Mayberry. 

In  a  complaint  filed  in  April,  May¬ 
berry,  24,  alleges  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  unfair  working  conditions.  A 
second  hearing  has  been  scheduled. 

Mayberry  is  asking  for  $1,594  he 
says  he  is  owed  for  compensation 
time  he  did  not  take  while  working  as 
sports  editor  from  August  1990  to 
April  1991. 

Publisher  Bewick  vigorously  de¬ 
nies  the  charge. 

“There’s  not  a  word  of  truth  in  [the 
allegations],”  he  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 


“Well,  there  is  one  word  of  truth,” 
Bewick  added.  “He  said  he  was  never 
given  a  [building]  key,  and  he  wasn’t. 
He  said  that’s  because  I  didn’t  trust 
him.  Well  .  .  .  I’ve  got  a  whole  tele¬ 
phone  list  of  people  1  don’t  give  the 
keys  to.” 

In  a  Detroit  News  article  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Atkins,  Mayberry  is  quoted  as 
saying  he  was  not  given  a  key  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  alone  in  the  building. 

“I  assumed  it  was  racial,”  he  told 
the  News.  Mayberry  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Early  in  September,  an  executive 
assistant  of  the  government  division 
investigating  the  discrimination 
charge,  Arthur  Stine,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  accusing  a  Times-Herald 
editorial  by  executive  editor  Ed 
Plaisted  of  being  “patently  racist  and 
offensive.” 

“That  was  his  personal  opinion. 
He’s  not  saying  we’re  racist,”  pub¬ 
lisher  Bewick  said. 

That  editorial  —  which  said  in  part 
that  “the  Hollywood  version  of  the 
American  Indian  as  brave,  honorable 
and  a  great  conservationist  is  just  so 
much  liberal  fiction” — also  prompted 
a  group  of  50  American  Indians  to 


protest  outside  the  paper’s  office 
Sept.  7. 

The  editorial  was  also  typical  of  the 
outspoken  tone  executive  editor 
Plaisted  has  brought  to  the  twice- 
weekly  Times-Herald  since  arriving 
July  1  after  nearly  two  decades  with 
the  Hollywood  (Ra.)  Sun-Tattler. 

Plaisted,  who  also  served  a  stint  as 
layout  editor  of  the  National  En¬ 
quirer,  served  notice  the  paper  had 
changed  with  a  now-notorious  front¬ 
page  editorial  in  August  about  neigh¬ 
boring  Detroit. 

“Detroit  is  just  one  big  sewer  with 
no  place  to  overflow,  except  into  the 
suburbs,”  Plaisted  wrote. 


Leningrad  becomes 
St.  Petersburg 

The  Associated  Press  has  changed 
its  style,  and  begun  referring  to 
Leningrad  as  St.  Petersburg,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  will  of  that  Soviet 
city’s  residents,  as  expressed  in  a 
referendum.  AP  switched  before  the 
official  name  change,  scheduled  for 
Oct.  1. 


ComputBrs  &  Newspapers 


It  doesn't  matter  if  you  sell  hardware,  software  or 
services,  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Computers  and  Newspapers 
issue  is  where  you  should  be.  Publishers,  general  managers, 
production,  circulation  and  promotion  executives,  editorial, 
marketing  orxj  advertising  people  all  read  E&P,  and  refer  to 
E&P  for  up-to-date  information  on  the  newspaper  industry. 
They  ore  the  decision  makers,  trend  setters,  the  people  who 
look  for  the  most  time  arxj  cost  efficient  ways  of  putting 
together  their  publication. 

This  special  pullout  section  will  be  published  on 
November  2, 1991.  tt  will  review  and  highlighi  the  many 
innovative  ways  computers  are  being  used  to  serve  the 
newspaper  industry.  Computers  are  capable  of  serving 
all  departments  in  newspapers  —  editorial,  classified, 
advertising,  accounting,  promotion,  circulation,  production 
and  prepress. 


Placing  your  od  in  this  section  will  draw  attention 
to  your  product  and  you  will  be  showing  the  more  than 
90,000  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  how  your  product 
can  save  them  time  and  money  and  help  them  run  a 
more  efficient  newspaper. 


Sales  Offices 

Space:  October  18  Copy:  October  21 


Coll  your  Editor  &  Publisher  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  today  at  212-675-4380  to  reserve  your 
space  in  this  special  issue  of  Computers  and  Newspapers. 


Sales  Offices 


NeivVork 
212 -675 -4360 


Chcago 
312*641  *0041 


LosPlngeles 

213*382*6346 
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Sll  announces 
contracts  with  two 
mid-size  daiiies 

The  Times  of  Shreveport,  La.,  has 
awarded  a  multimillion-dollar  con¬ 
tract  to  System  Integrators  Inc., 
specifying  SII’s  basic  Editorial  and 
Advertising  System/55  with  74  Coy¬ 
ote  publishing  workstations  and  22 
Coyote/PCs  (personal  computers 
with  an  SII  add-in  board  to  provide 
Coyote  workstation  functionality). 

The  75,000-circulation  (105,000 
Sundays)  Gannett  paper  also  will  get 
SII’s  Macintosh-based  AdSpeed  dis¬ 
play  ad  makeup  package  and  its  Inter¬ 
active  Classified  Pagination,  which 
will  run  on  two  Compaq  386-based 
Echo  workstations.  The  system  is 
slated  for  start-up  in  January. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Fayetteville 
Observer-Times  also  ordered  an  Edi¬ 
torial  and  Advertising  System/55, 
with  70  Coyote/PCs  as  well  as  SII’s 
new  OS/2-based  editorial  software  for 
nine  workstations. 

The  70,000-circulation  paper  also 
purchased  Interactive  Classified 
Pagination  to  run  on  two  Echo  work¬ 
stations  and  Sirs  Library  Archive 
Search  &  Retrieval  (LASR)  system  to 
automate  text  storage. 


Newsprint  and 
recycling  update 

Preliminary  figures  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  American  Paper 
Institute  show  total  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  by  U.S.  daily  newspapers 
remained  below  the  700,000-ton  level 
in  July,  a  5.6%  decrease  from  the 
year-earlier  level. 

Total  consumption  by  all  U.S. 
newsprint  users  remained  below  the 
million-ton  mark,  representing  a  4.6% 
decrease  from  July  1990. 

A  preliminary  estimate  from  the 
monthly  statistical  sample  of  ANPA 
members  showed  publishers’  stocks 
were  up  6.6%  for  July,  compared 
with  inventories  of  a  year  ago.  Their 
July  newsprint  supply  rose  from  44 
days  in  19%  to  50  days  this  year. 

Compared  with  July  1990,  Cana¬ 
dian  production  dropped  7.9%  at  mills 
operating  at  85%  of  rated  capacity 
(compared  with  94%  in  July  1990). 
For  the  same  period,  U.S.  output  rose 
4.7%  from  mills  operating  at  97.9%  of 
capacity  (compared  with  98.2%  last 
year). 


While  North  American  production 
and  consumption  continue  to  show 
declines,  the  recovery  rate  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  old  newspapers  is  rising,  and 
while  efforts  continue  to  divert  old 
newspapers  from  landfills,  Australia 
may  see  more  newsprint  buried  with 
government  approval. 

API  reports  that  cumulative  figures 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1991  show 
collections  of  old  newspapers  rose  by 
almost  a  quarter-million  tons  to  over 
three  million  tons,  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year,  representing  an 
increase  of  8.5%. 

The  increase  in  recovery  level  for 
old  newspapers  well  surpasses  that 
for  all  recovered  papers,  which  was 
3.5%  greater  than  the  first  half  of 
1990.  Well  over  half  of  the  increased 
collection  of  newspapers  was  con¬ 
sumed  domestically,  according  to 
API,  which  said  the  collection  rate 
now  stands  at  44%. 

As  U.S.  landfills  close,  the  ground 
Down  Under  may  yet  be  the  final  rest¬ 
ing  place  for  at  least  some  old  newspa¬ 
pers.  If  an  Australian  company’s  pro¬ 
ject  succeeds,  “news  box’’  may  take 
on  an  entirely  new  meaning. 

United  Press  International  re¬ 
ported  that  Sydney-based  Sullivan 
Machinery  Ltd.  wants  to  mix  ONP 
pulp  with  a  polymer  binder  to 
create  a  substitute  for  the  wood  used 
to  make  coffins.  The  company  has 
received  a  $33,000  grant  from  the 
New  South  Wales  state  government 
to  pursue  its  idea.  The  state’s  envi¬ 
ronment  minister  noted  the  potential 
to  preserve  timber. 


Shriver  joins  SCS 

Software  Consulting  Services, 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  has  appointed  Jack 
Shriver  regional  sales  manager  for  the 
Midwest  and  Canada.  He  will  also  be 
responsible  for  company  sales  effort 
among  group-owned  newspapers. 

Shriver  spearheads  promotion  of 
SCS’s  Unified  Systems  Architecture, 
in  which  all  SCS  systems  use  indus¬ 
try-standard  hardware  and  its  appli¬ 
cations  use  the  same  database  struc¬ 
ture  and  are  distributed  across  net¬ 
worked  Unix/Xenix  386/486  servers 
and  Macintoshes. 

Prior  to  joining  SCS,  Shriver  spent 
12  years  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  selling  to  newspapers,  work¬ 
ing  in  sales  and  marketing  support  and 
moving  up  to  product  management. 
He  had  earlier  held  positions  with 
Compugraphic  Corp.  and  Xerox 
Corp. 


Movie  listings  ad 
system  tested 

Premier  Data  Vision  Inc.  Golden, 
Colo.,  announced  it  successfully 
completed  a  six-week  test  of  a  new 
system  to  create  and  place  movie¬ 
listing  ads  in  newspapers. 

Participants  in  the  Ad-Gen  test  in¬ 
cluded  Gannett  Co.’s  Ft.  Collins  Col¬ 
oradoan,  Lehman  Communications’ 
Loveland  Daily  Reporter  Herald  and 
United  Artists  Theatre  Circuit.  Pre¬ 
mier  said  the  service  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  other  theater  circuits  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Ad-Gen  system  creates  and 
delivers  camera-ready  movie  listing 
ads  for  clients.  Theater  managers  call 
Premier’s  voice  response  system  and 
enter  their  films  and  showtimes.  The 
automated  system  assembles  the  in¬ 
formation  and  faxes  a  proof  to  the 
manager.  When  approval  is  received, 
the  ad  is  transmitted  electronically  to 
the  newspaper  or  to  a  local  service 
bureau  for  papers  unable  to  receive 
electronic  files. 

Premier  said  its  system  eliminates 
verbal  miscommunication,  speeds  the 
assembly  of  ads  for  theaters  and 
newspapers,  increases  film  booking 
lead  time,  enhances  ads’  visual  qual¬ 
ity  and  appeal  and  maintains  ad  for¬ 
mat  and  style  consistency. 


GMA  posts  sales 
at  home,  abroad 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.  has  sold  four  SLS-IOOO  Inte¬ 
grated  Inserting  Systems  to  Fox  Val¬ 
ley  Press  Inc.,  Copley  Newspapers’ 
Shorewood,  Ill. -based  company.  In¬ 
stallation  begins  in  February. 

The  systems  include  GMA’s  Press- 
to-Pocket  conveyor,  for  delivery  of 
main  jackets  of  up  to  160  pages  to  the 
inserters’  pockets,  the  GMAX  com¬ 
puter  control  system  and  28  GMA 
Model  AFIOO  hopper  loaders.  Insert¬ 
ers,  to  be  configured  with  15  hoppers 
each,  can  be  upgraded  to  40  hoppers. 

GMAX  incorporates  the  Package 
Monitoring  System  and  Missed  Insert 
Repair  System  to  accommodate  up  to 
1  ,()00  zones,  100%  product  repair  and 
production  management  reporting, 
and  provides  the  ability  for  on-line 
zoning,  upload  and  download  to  the 
four  inserters  and  the  interface  to 
downstream  mailroom  equipment. 

Another  SLS- 1000  inserting  system 
is  now  being  installed  at  Diario  Sur, 
Malaga,  Spain. 
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Triple-I  outlines 
Harris  classified 
system  integration 

Information  International  Inc.  has 
formally  announced  its  OEM  agree¬ 
ment  for  rights  to  market  Harris 
Corp.’s  CPS/CASH  classified  ad 
pagination  system. 

Triple-I’s  first  customer  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.  (E&P, 
Aug.  3). 

Integrated  into  the  triple-I  product 
line,  CPS/CASH  receives  sorted  class 
ad  liners  from  the  TECS/2  classified 
system.  It  provides  automatic,  inter¬ 
active  assembly  of  classified  pages, 
with  space  reserved  for  display  ads. 
Pages  are  delivered  to  the  triple-I 
Image  Network  Processor  for  elec¬ 
tronic  integration  of  both  advertisers’ 
camera-ready  art  and  locally  pro¬ 
duced  ads. 

Classified  pages  are  built  using 
references  to  user-modifiable  style 
files.  Users  can  flow  liner  ads  from 
front  or  back,  manipulate  classified 
display  ad  stacks,  assign  special  pro¬ 
cessing  characteristics  to  each  classi¬ 
fication  and  square  off  specific  classi¬ 
fication  groups. 

User-definable  utilities  and  set-up 
files  allow  each  customer  to  tailor  the 
system  to  support  its  own  style  and 
placement  policies.  It  can  sort  out  of 
sequence  to  locate  an  ad  to  fill  column 
space  in  a  given  classification,  auto¬ 
matically  call  standing  fillers  or  ver¬ 
tically  respace  a  column’s  ads.  Last- 
minute  additions  and  corrections  are 
made  easier  by  the  system’s  auto¬ 
matic  page  reassembly  feature.  Inter¬ 
active  mode  permits  user  intervention 
throughout  the  process. 

National  Enquirer 
goes  international 

National  Enquirer/Star  Inc.  this 
month  begins  publishing  an  interna¬ 
tional  edition  of  the  National  En¬ 
quirer,  which  will  be  printed  by  Ring- 
ier  AG  at  its  plant  in  Zofingen,  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Copies  shipped  from  the  U.S.  have 
been  circulated  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  since  last  June. 

Under  the  arrangement,  a  separate 
Enquirer  version  printed  at  Ringier’s 
Swiss  gravure  plant  will  be  trucked  to 
London.  Though  most  editorial  con¬ 
tent  will  be  identical  to  the  U.S.  edi¬ 
tion,  the  U.K.  version  will  also  in¬ 
clude  up  to  12  pages  of  editorial  and  a 
cover  focusing  on  British  topics. 


Ringier  will  assist  the  Enquirer  in 
establishing  a  European  advertising 
sales  staff. 

Ad/Sat  unfazed  by 
phone  failure 

When  a  telecommunications  failure 
forced  New  York  City’s  three  area 
airports  to  shut  down.  Maxwell  Ad/ 
Sat  was  still  putting  ads  in  the  air  via 
its  satellite-delivery  system. 

Noting  it  was  the  only  way  out  for 
material  originating  in  New  York, 
Ad/Sat  said  newspapers  nationwide 
received  transmissions  of  ads  that  had 
been  slated  to  go  out  by  air  express. 
Company  president  Richard  G.  At¬ 
kins  said  many  customers  first  use 
Ad/Sat  in  such  emergencies.  The  net¬ 
work  now  reaches  127  newspapers  in 
33  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Union  Carbide  names 
internai  sales  rep 

Union  Carbide  Coatings  Service 
Corp.  has  appointed  Michael  V. 
Stoeling  internal  sales  representative 
for  the  company’s  Printing  and  Allied 
Markets  (PAM)  business  group. 

Customers  can  telephone  Stoeling 
for  information  about  Ucarlox  anilox 
rolls,  including  specifications  and 
prices. 

Stoeler’s  11  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany  include  four  with  the  PAM 
group.  He  is  based  at  the  company’s 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  plant. 

Ft.  Lauderdale 
paper  wins 
Scitex  Award 

In  its  first  year  of  membership  in 
the  Scitex  Graphic  Arts  Users  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  took  first  place  in  the  annual 
Scitex  Imaging  Awards’  newspaper 
category. 

Its  entry  was  a  complex  series  of 
three  double-truck  spreads  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  produced  by  the 
Editorial  Color  Technology  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  award,  a  hand-crafted  crystal 
statue,  was  made  last  month  for  the 
graphics  series’  technical  complexity 
and  effective  use  of  Scitex  prepress 
equipment.  Other  newspaper  finalists 
were  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch, 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  and  The 
National. 


KRTN  launches 
photo  retrieval 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News 
announced  the  launch  of  a  photo  ser¬ 
vice  that  will  allow  subscribers  to  pur¬ 
chase  individual  photos  through 
Macintosh  computers  and  Knight- 
Ridder’s  PressLink  worldwide  elec¬ 
tronic  delivery  service  for  the  media. 
KRTN  already  operates  satellite 
newswire,  graphics  and  wirephoto 
services. 

The  new  dial-up  service  will  permit 
photos  from  newspapers  nationwide 
to  be  previewed  and  downloaded. 
The  service  is  to  include  photos  of 
breaking  news  events  and  features,  as 
well  as  access  to  photos  in  the  KRTN 
archives.  KRTN  customers  will  have 
the  option  of  paying  only  for  those 
photos  retrieved  from  the  network. 

KRTN  editorial  operations  are 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.;  sales  are 
handled  through  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Chicago;  PressLink  is  located 
in  Columbia,  S.C. 

BT  relocates 

A  64,(X)0-square-foot  facility  will 
soon  be  home  to  BT  Industries  Inc. 
The  auto.mated  material-handling  sys¬ 
tems  manufacturer  is  moving  from  the 
Detroit  suburb  of  Sterling  Heights  to  a 
new  headquarters  in  Rochester  Hills, 
Mich. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  new 
structure  is  devoted  to  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Its  higher  ceilings  facilitate 
assembly  and  testing  of  automated 
storage  and  retrieval  systems.  The 
layout  also  improves  testing  of  auto¬ 
mated  guided  vehicles. 

Anitec  opens 
tech  services  center 

The  Anitec  unit  of  International  Pa¬ 
per’s  Imaging  Products  Division  has 
opened  a  $1.7  million  technical  ser¬ 
vices  center  at  its  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
manufacturing  facility. 

The  new  18,0()0-square-foot  center 
provides  training,  new-product  evalu¬ 
ation  and  a  24-hour  hot  line  serving 
customers  in  North  America,  Hawaii 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Six  instruction  areas  are  supported 
by  various  processors  that  use  lith, 
rapid  access  and  hybrid  chemistries. 
The  training,  imagesetting,  scanning, 
camera,  contacting  and  film-assem¬ 
bly  areas  feature  the  latest  equipment 
to  enable  students  to  see  firsthand 
how  graphic  arts  products  are  used. 
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NPMA  elections 

The  Newspaper  Purchasing  Man¬ 
agement  Association  Inc.  recently 
elected  a  new  slate  of  officers  at  its 
annual  conference  in  San  Diego. 

Officers  elected  were:  president, 
Brenda  Mounts,  Chicago  Sun-Times', 
president-elect,  James  Mifflin,  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel',  vice  president,  Nylin 
Bathke,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch',  sec¬ 
retary,  Roger  Matinell,  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.;  and  treasurer,  Wil¬ 
liam  Spina,  the  New  York  Times. 
Richard  Greene  of  the  Star  Tribune, 
Minneapolis,  will  remain  on  the  board 
as  immediate  past  president. 

Directors  of  NPMA  for  1991-92  are: 
Sharon  Hite,  Scripps  Howard  Supply 
Company;  Fred  Ledbetter,  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  Norfolk;  Sam  Mirza, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Joan  Salter,  the 
Courier-Journal,  Louisville;  Ron 
Shimkowski,  Dallas  Morning  News; 
and  Theresa  Sinner,  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver. 


Pact  with 
McDonald’s 

The  Boston  Herald  has  announced 
an  agreement  with  area  McDonald’s 
restaurants  wherin  the  paper  will  be 
sold  exclusively  at  52  stores. 

As  part  of  the  program,  the  Herald 
will  donate  money  for  each  paper  sold 
to  Ronald  McDonald  Children's 
Charities. 


Job  fairs 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  Task  Force 
on  Minorities  in  the  Newspaper  Busi¬ 
ness  have  joined  to  sponsor  eight 
newspaper  industry  job  fairs. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  the  fairs 
with  dates,  host  organizations,  con¬ 
tacts  and  telephone  numbers: 

Cleveland — Oct.  15-16,  editorial 
only;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists; 
Maxine  Lynch,  (216)344-4105; 

Denver — Oct.  30-31,  industrywide; 
National  College  Media  Convention, 
Denver  Post  and  Rocky  Mountain 
News;  Albert  “Flip”  De  Luca,  (703) 
568-6481; 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. — Nov.  14-16, 
editorial  only;  Landmark  Communi¬ 
cations;  Ed  Rogers,  (804)446-2538; 

Atlanta — Nov.  21-23,  industry¬ 
wide;  the  New  York  Times  Co.;  Jane 
Ellen  Miller,  (212)556-1979; 


Detroit — Nov.  21-23,  industry¬ 
wide;  Detroit  Free  Press;  Joe  Grimm, 
(313)222-6400; 

San  Francisco — Dec.  6-7,  industry¬ 
wide;  San  Francisco  Examiner;  Tara 
Stevens,  (415)777-7895; 

Dallas — Feb.  7-8,  industrywide; 
Dallas  Morning  News;  John  Daven¬ 
port,  (214)977-8973; 

Hartford,  Conn. — Feb.  21-22, 
industrywide;  Hartford  Courant;  Jeff 
Rivers,  (203)241-6481. 

DC-based  SPJ 
is  honored 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency,  or  EPA,  has  selected  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  to  receive 
one  of  five  regional  Excellence  in 
Environmental  Education  awards. 


Expanded 
biz  section 


NIE  monthly 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  in  New  York 
has  launched  a  new  monthly  edition 
aimed  at  improving  the  economic  and 
business  literacy  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Class¬ 
room  Eduion. 

The  initial  circulation  is  30,000,  and 
Dow  Jones  expects  to  reach  70,000 
students  and  2,400  teachers  by  the 
end  of  the  adademic  year,  according 
to  the  company. 

The  paper  features  a  special  stock 
market  average  for  readers,  21st  Cen¬ 
tury  Index,  which  tracks  companies 
of  interest  to  high  school  students. 

Melinda  Grenier  Guiles,  a  former 
high  school  teacher  and  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter,  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  classroom  edition. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 


NIE  monthly 


The  San  Diego  Union  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  weekly  “Business  Extra,”  an 
expansion  of  the  Business  section 
that  offers  several  new  features. 

One  is  a  customized  listing  of 
mutual  fund  performances  for  a  52- 
week  period.  A  comer  of  the  page 
provides  graphics  on  “How  to  Read 
the  Mutuals.”  Also  included  in  the 
Tuesday  section  is  a  “San  Diego 
Forum”  in  which  business  and  eco¬ 
nomics  experts  comment  on  a  major 
business  story  such  as  the  planned 
merger  of  Bank  America  and  Security 
Pacific. 

On  the  same  page  is  a  column, 
“Inside  Info,”  subtitled  “What  made 
waves  in  the  business  world  in  the 
past  week.” 

Jim  Dmmmond,  editor  of  Business 
Extra,  said  the  staff-written  column 
“includes  stuff  reporters  couldn’t 
find  a  place  for  in  their  stories.” 

Another  in-house  feature  is  “Mar¬ 
kets  at  a  Glance,”  which  tracks  per¬ 
formances  of  all  the  markets,  along 
with  Dow  Jones  and  Standard  and 
Poor’s  averages. 

Drummond  recently  joined  the 
Union  to  edit  the  section,  which  was 
launched  Aug.  6.  He  previously  held 
positions  at  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  Forbes  magazine. 

Prior  to  Aug.  6,  the  Business  sec¬ 
tion  was  called  “The  Economy.” 


Special  insert 

The  Jewish  Weekly  News  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass. ,  has  announced  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  special  insert,  the  Five 
College  Guide  to  the  Jewish  Commu¬ 
nity. 

The  guide  targets  Jewish  students 
in  the  college  communities  of  North¬ 
ampton,  Amherst  and  South  Hadley, 
according  to  the  newspaper’s  pub¬ 
lisher. 


New  section 

The  Dominion  Post  of  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.Va.,  has  begun  including  a 
monthly  section,  “Test  Drive,”  de¬ 
voted  to  information  on  the  sale  and 
financing  of  new  and  used  automo¬ 
biles. 

In  addition  to  being  inserted  into 
editions  of  the  newspaper,  the  section 
also  is  distributed  to  area  retail  estab¬ 
lishments. 
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ASNE  fellows 
from  East, 

Central  Europe 

Twelve  journalists  from  East  and 
Central  Europe  are  slated  to  spend  a 
six-week  training  program  at  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  United  States  as 
part  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  International 
Journalism  Exchange  Program. 

While  this  is  the  seventh  such  fel¬ 
lowship  program,  it  is  the  first  group 
exclusively  from  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  12  fellows  will  spend  a  week  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  orientation 
and  seminars,  followed  by  a  month  at 
their  host  newspapers.  The  program 
concludes  with  a  week  in  New  York. 

The  exchange  is  administered  by 
the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists. 
Contributions  to  the  project  have 
come  from  individual  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers,  the  ASNE  Foundation,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Capital  Cities/ABC,  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  the  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation,  McClatchy  Newspapers,  the 
New  York  Times  Co.  Foundation,  the 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Foundation,  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  Enterprise, 
and  Scripps  Howard. 

Weekly  makes 
stock  offer 

You  can’t  buy  copies  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Voice  in  New  Mexico — it’s  a 
freebie — but  you  can  buy  ownership 
in  the  year-old  alternative  weekly. 

The  news  and  entertainment  paper 
is  selling  a  15.5%  stake  in  itself,  hop¬ 
ing  to  raise  $150,000  to  $700,000. 

A  $500  investment  buys  100  shares 
of  common  stock  and  a  $400,  10-year 
debenture.  The  debenture  pays  13.75% 
interest  a  year,  with  the  principal  to 
be  repaid  in  10  years. 

The  Voice,  begun  by  12  investors 
and  less  than  $500,000  is  “somewhat 
undercapitalized,”  said  publisher  and 
president  Cathy  Robbins,  a  former 
Albuquerque  Journal  reporter  who 
spearheaded  the  business  with  her 
husband  Richard. 

She  said  it  was  unprofitable  but 
expected  it  to  turn  a  profit  after  three 
years.  She  declined  to  specify  re¬ 
venues  or  losses  but  said  losses  have 
declined  significantly. 

Readership  of  the  30,000  copies  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  charge  is  ahead  of 
plans,  while  ad  revenue  during  a  year 
of  recession  and  war  has  been  worse 


than  expected,  she  said. 

Overall,  Robbins  described  the 
paper’s  outlook  as  favorable.  There 
are  no  other  English-language,  gen¬ 
eral-interest  weeklies  in  a  market  of 
nearly  500,000  people,  and  a  survey 
found  its  readers  to  be  well  educated. 

“We  are  one  of  the  last  large  or 
medium-sized  cities  in  the  West  with¬ 
out  an  alternative  weekly.  It’s  time,” 
she  said. 

The  paper  has  12  full-time  employ¬ 
ees,  including  four  in  a  newsroom 
headed  by  associate  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Martin  Gerber,  who  has 
been  news  editor  at  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  and  has  worked  copy 
desks  at  Newsday  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  private  offering  of  140,000 
shares,  or  15.5%  of  901,000  autho¬ 
rized  shares,  is  made  under  New 
Mexico  securities  laws.  Formal  of¬ 
ferings  are  available  from  Robbins. 

Robbins  said  the  paper  has  sold 
about  15  blocks  of  stock  since  the 
offering  was  announced  Aug.  21  and 
has  sent  out  about  200  documents  in 
response  to  inquiries.  The  paper’s 
fund-raiser  was  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sponse,  she  said. 

Employee 
input  sought 

Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader,  has 
implemented  an  employee  suggestion 
system,  “Hotline  to  the  Top,”  the 
company  has  announced. 

A  committee  will  meet  each  month 
to  select  those  suggestions  which 
merit  cash  awards. 

Name  change 

Investor’s  Daily  in  Los  Angeles  has 
changed  its  name  to  Investor’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Daily,  according  to  founder  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  O’Neil. 

The  nationally  circulated  business 
newspaper,  which  competes  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  carries  the  new 
slogan,  “The  Newspaper  for  Impor¬ 
tant  Decision-Makers.” 

O’Neil  said  the  paper  adopted  the 
slogan  because  most  of  its  readers  are 
in  top  management  and  many  own 
their  own  businesses. 

The  newspaper  said  it  recently  had 
added  a  new  editor  for  its  Executive 
Update  and  CEO  briefing  page,  hired 
several  additional  computer  writers, 
and  is  opening  a  news  bureau  in  north¬ 
ern  California’s  Silicon  Valley. 

—  AP 


Corporate  ads  down 

Corporate  advertising  budgets  fell 
12%  to  $404  million  in  1991 ,  according 
to  a  study  from  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

The  study  of  ANA  member  compa¬ 
nies  also  discovered  that  only  52.8% 
of  respondents  ran  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  past  three  years  (1989- 
91),  compared  with  62.8%  who  adver¬ 
tised  during  the  1988-90  period,  and 
70.4%  who  advertised  during  1987-89. 

New  design 

World  Monitor,  the  news  monthly 
published  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  unveiled  a  graphic  rede¬ 
sign  with  its  October  issue  to  coincide 
with  the  magazine’s  third  anniver¬ 
sary. 


Fourteen  daily  newspapers  each 
provided  a  pro-bono  page  over  the 
summer  to  the  Advertising  Council  to 
salute  its  corporate  supporters. 

Newspapers  accounted  for  $47 
million  of  the  over  $1.3  billion  worth 
of  media  time  and  space  donated  to 
the  Ad  Council  and  the  Partnership 
for  a  Drug  Free  America  in  1990. 
Prior-year  donated  newspaper  space 
was  $44  million. 

The  14  newspapers  that  saluted 
the  Ad  Council  corporate  supporters 
are:  the  Boston  Globe,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News,  Houston  Chronicle,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Miami  Herald,  New 
York  Newsday,  the  New  York  Times, 
USA  Today,  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Washington  Post. 
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How  to  deal  with  the  media 

NFL  booklet  offers  pomters  to  players,  coaches  and  owners 


By  Associated  Press 

National  Football  League  players, 
coaches  and  owners  found  new  ways 
to  embarrass  themselves  last  season. 
The  league  blushed,  then  did  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Lisa  Olson  epi¬ 
sode,  Sam  Wyche’s  banning  of  a  fe¬ 
male  reporter  from  the  Cincinnati 
Bengals’  locker  room,  and  various 
other  humiliations,  the  NFL  has  de¬ 
cided  to  enhance  and  update  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  for  its  personnel 
regarding  the  media. 

Among  the  results  is  a  10-page 
booklet  called  the  NFL  Media  Rela¬ 
tions  Playbook  that  reviews  philoso¬ 
phy  and  policies  and  offers  pointers 
on  how  to  deal  with  the  media.  The 
league  also  developed  a  30-minute 
cassette  called  “Winning  the  Media 
Game  —  A  Guide  for  NFL  Players.” 

The  cassette,  narrated  by  Pat  Sum- 
merall  and  Kathleen  Messier  (her 
company.  Communication  Concepts 
Inc.,  is  a  training,  speaking  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm),  is  designed  to  make 
players  and  coaches  more  aware  of 
how  they  handle  themselves  in  inter¬ 
views  and  in  their  general  behavior 
when  the  notepads  are  out  and  the 
microphones  are  in  their  faces. 


Lisa  Olson,  then  a  sportswriter  for  the 
Boston  Herald. 

“I  approached  the  NFL  and  said, 
‘You  need  me,’  ”  she  recalled.  “I 
received  a  letter  from  Paul  Tagliabue 
saying,  ‘We  will  talk  to  you  after  the 
season.’  He  also  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
videotape  featuring  Ahmad  Rashad 
that  the  league  has  made  available  to 
its  teams  since  1988. 

“After  the  season,  they  said  they 
wanted  to  buy  500  power  training  sets 
we  put  out  to  give  to  teams.  Then  the 
commissioner  said  he  wanted  to  issue 
a  tape  dealing  with  just  the  NFL  so 
everybody  can  relate  to  it  directly.  He 
felt  it  would  provide  another  tool  for 
players  to  learn  how  to  do  this  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Messier  said  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  pro  football  players  have  virtu¬ 
ally  no  communicative  skills,  nor  is  it 
applicable  only  to  the  NFL. 

“A  lot  of  athletes  who  are  shy  or 
have  not  learned  to  communicate 
throw  all  their  efforts  and  time  and 
energy  into  a  particular  sport,”  she 
said.  “Then  they  gain  stardom  and 
role-model  status  and  have  to  turn  it 
around  and  make  it  work.  They  have 
■responsibilities  to  communicate.” 

Messier  teaches  athletes  and 


“What  we  do  Is  teach  sports  personalities  how  to 
communicate  what  they  really  think  and  get  it 
through  in  a  way  that  people  want  to  listen  and 
believe  it,’'  said  Messier,  a  former  local  news 
anchorwoman. 


“What  we  do  is  teach  sports  per¬ 
sonalities  how  to  communicate  what 
they  realty  think  and  get  it  through  in  a 
way  that  people  want  to  listen  and 
believe  it,”  said  Messier,  a  former 
local  news  anchorwoman.  “Just  be¬ 
cause  you  are  a  sports  personality, 
people  expect  you  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  yourself  and  deal  easily  with  the 
media,  but  for  many  athletes  and 
coaches,  it’s  like  going  into  a  foreign 
land  that  has  a  language,  a  nuance  and 
a  culture  all  its  own.” 

Messier,  who  also  works  with  sev¬ 
eral  major  colleges,  including  North 
Carolina,  Clemson  and  Notre  Dame, 
contacted  NFL  commissioner  Paul 
Tagliabue  soon  after  the  sexual 
harassment  incident  last  fall  involving 


coaches  six  basic  points,  which  are 
printed  on  a  laminated  card  that  her 
clients  can  carry  with  them: 

•  Be  yourself.  Don’t  stiffen  up, 
relax  and  share.  Be  human. 

•  The  20-second  rule.  What  report¬ 
ers  need  to  know  is  just  primary  infor¬ 
mation.  Leave  the  secondary  stuff 
aside  for  another  time. 

•  Be  precise. 

“A  lot  of  what  I  do  is  to  get  them  to 
cut  off  the  rote  answers  because  then 
the  public  never  gets  anything  real,” 
Messier  said.  “I  tell  them  to  share 
with  the  ultimate  audience,  which  is 
the  fans,  something  only  you  would 
know,  because  it  was  how  you  felt 
when  something  happened.  Differen¬ 
tiate  your  views.  Avoid  generalities. 


Make  people  care  about  your  view.” 

•  Don’t  be  baited  and  remain  calm 
at  all  costs. 

“The  number  one  complaint  is  why 
they  get  asked  the  same  questions  all 
the  time,”  Messier  said.  “The  athlete 
must  be  made  to  understand  what  is 
behind  that  question  and  why  it  is  not 
dumb.” 

•  Don’t  use  jargon.  Make  the  point 
understood  for  the  audience  that 
doesn’t  have  a  clue  on  specific  terms. 

“They’ve  got  to  know  who  the 
audience  is  —  the  reader  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  listener  to  the  broadcast, 
the  person  in  the  living  room  watching 
tv.  You  must  make  them  realize  the 
answer  they  give  is  going  to  get  to 
those  people.  When  they  realize  it, 
they  will  give  an  answer  to  reach 
those  people  that  is  understandable 
and  makes  an  impression.” 

•  Don’t  forget  that  you  are  always 
on,  so  assume  your  words  and  actions 
always  are  being  recorded. 

Chris  Zorich  of  the  Bears  found  the 
six  points  handy  last  winter  when  his 
mother  was  found  dead  in  her  apart¬ 
ment.  Zorich,  then  at  Notre  Dame, 
was  extremely  close  with  his  mother 
and  their  relationship  had  been  well- 
documented. 

“He  told  me  what  we  did  was 
invaluable  for  him,”  Messier  said. 
“The  media  was  at  the  door  with  the 
police.  Chris  said  he  stood  in  the  door 
and  shook  his  head  and  said,  ‘Why  are 
these  people  doing  this  to  me  now?’ 
The  media  wanted  to  ask  questions  he 
didn’t  want  to  answer. 

“[However],  he  got  through  it  with 
two  pointers  on  the  card.  He  stopped 
and  thought  about  what  he  wanted  to 
come  out  of  his  head,  so  that  he  would 
have  more  control  of  what  was 
reported,  and  he  observed  the  20-sec¬ 
ond  rule.” 

Literacy  awards 
by  news  tab 

One  hundred  teachers  in  Tarrant 
County,  Texas,  recently  received 
$44,122  through  Class  Acts,  the 
weekly  children’s  tabloid  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

The  Class  Acts  Community  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund  awarded  the  teachers  up  to 
$500  each  to  fund  the  pursuit  of  inno¬ 
vative  ways  to  improve  literacy  in 
classrooms,  according  to  the  paper. 
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PROMOTION 

Twin  Cities  Homer  Hanky  is  back 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  “Homer  Hanky,”  probably 
the  most  successful  ever  newspaper 
promotional  tie-in  with  a  professional 
sports  team,  is  back  in  the  Twin 
Cities. 

Roger  Parkinson,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Star  Tribune  of  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul,  and  Carl  Pohlad, 
owner  of  the  Minnesota  Twins  base¬ 
ball  team,  held  a  “ceremonial  wav¬ 
ing”  of  the  1991  version  of  the  Homer 
Hanky  at  a  recent  press  conference. 

In  1987,  the  “Official  Star  Tribune 
Homer  Hanky”  was  a  runaway  suc¬ 
cess,  waved  by  frenetic  fans  as  the 
Twins  played  a  Cinderella  post-sea- 
son  that  saw  them  win  the  World 
Series. 

During  the  playoffs  and  Series,  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Metrodome 
was  a  sea  of  waving  handkerchiefs. 

The  Star  Tribune  promotion  —  a 
standard-sized  white  handkerchief 
printed  in  red  with  the  words  “Twins 
1987  Championship  Drive”  and  two 
mentions  of  the  Star  Tribune  —  was 
mentioned  in  game  accounts  in 
countless  television  and  newspaper 
reports,  including  the  rival  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

While  the  first  100,000  Homer 
Hankys  were  distributed  free  outside 
the  “Humpdome,”  sales  eventually 
reached  2.3  million. 

This  year  the  Twins  are  hot  again 
and  Twin  Cities  residents  are  getting 
ready  for  another  post-season  appear¬ 
ance  following  the  team’s  clinching  of 
the  American  League  Western  Divi¬ 
sion. 

With  the  growing  fan  obsession 
for  the  Twins,  came  a  demand  for 
the  return  of  the  Homer  Hanky,  says 
Bette  Fenton,  Star  Tribune  communi¬ 
cations,  public  relations  and  sales 
development'  director. 

“Customers  were  calling  us  up, 
saying,  ‘Homer  Hanky,  Homer 
Hanky,  we  want  Homer  Hanky!’  ” 
she  said. 

The  Twins’  success  was  also  not 
lost  on  Star  Tribune  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Terrie  Robbins,  who  created  the 
original  Homer  Hanky. 

She  had  been  thinking  of  the  Homer 
Hanky  in  June  when  Twins  officials 
called. 

“They  said,  ‘Well,  we’re  doing 
pretty  good.  What  kind  of  ideas  do 
you  have?’  And  I  just  said  to  them,  ‘I 
think  we’d  be  crazy  not  to  go  back  to 
the  traditional  hanky,’  ”  Robbins 
recalled. 


Homer  Hanky  creator 
Terrie  Robinson  of  the  Star  Tribune 


If  the  idea  seemed  a  natural,  nego¬ 
tiating  the  details  with  the  Twins  was 
apparently  not  so  easy. 

In  early  September,  in  fact,  the 
newspaper  and  the  team  broke  off 
talks,  and  the  Twins  began  printing 
their  own  handkerchief,  which  it 
called  the  “Rally  Rag.” 


A  Cook  County  (Ill.)  Circuit  Court 
judge  threw  out  a  jury’s  $2.25  million 
libel  award  to  a  former  G.D.  Searle  & 
Co.  executive  who  said  he  had  been 
libeled  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
published  15  years  ago. 

However,  Judge  Howard  Miller  let 
stand  the  guilty  verdict  against  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  the  Journal’s  publisher. 

After  hearing  oral  arguments. 
Miller  ruled  that  the  evidence  of  dam¬ 
ages  presented  in  the  case  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  such  a  high  award. 

Miller  ordered  a  new  trial  on  dam¬ 
ages. 

The  libel  verdict  last  May  22  raised 
eyebrows  because  the  jury  main¬ 
tained  that  the  entire  award  was  for 
actual  damages  suffered  by  executive 
Robert  A.  Crinkley  (E&P,  June  1, 
1991.  P.  19). 


For  its  part,  the  Star  Tribune  made 
its  own  promotional  plans,  but  the 
two  sides  got  back  together  and 
settled  on  the  1991  Homer  Hanky. 

The  new  hanky  has  an  almost  iden¬ 
tical  design  but  a  different  motto  from 
the  1987  version:  “The  Magic  Is 
Back.” 

Homer  Hankys  sell  for  $1  each, 
with  100  from  each  sale  going  to 
United  Way  charities  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul. 

In  the  first  three  days  of  sales, 
200,000  Homer  Hankys  were  sold, 
promotion  manager  Robbins  said. 

“We  were  selling  15,000  alone  at 
every  home  game,”  she  said. 

In  contrast  with  1987,  when  the 
newspaper  handled  sales  itself — and 
fans  waited  in  lines  for  as  much  as 
two  hours — the  1991  Homer  Hanky  is 
available  at  a  supermarket  chain,  a 
shoe  store  chain,  a  series  of  sports 
shops,  the  Metrodome,  participating 
affiliates  of  the  Twins  radio  network, 
and  by  mail  from  the  newspaper. 

How  many  Homer  Hankys  does 
the  Star  Tribune  anticipate  selling  this 
time  around? 

“We  just  sort  of  have  to  keep  going 
back  [for  new  printings]  and  see  how 
it  goes,”  Homer  Hanky  creator  Ter¬ 
rie  Robbins  said. 


The  jury  listed  the  actual  damages 
as  $87 1 ,0()0  in  lost  earnings ,  $  1  million 
for  damage  to  his  reputation,  and 
$354,000  for  “personal  humiliation” 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  article. 

Crinkley  alleged  that  an  April  26, 
1976,  article  ruined  his  career  as  a 
high-powered  executive  because  it 
incorrectly  reported  the  reason  for  his 
resignation  as  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  medical  instruments  group 
of  Searle. 

The  article  quoted  a  Searle  spokes¬ 
man  as  saying  Crinkley  resigned 
because  he  had  been  involved  in 
illegal  payoffs  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments. 

When  the  unbylined  article  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  the  spokesman 
complained  to  the  Journal  that  he  had 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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LAT-WP  is  distributing  editoriai  cartoonist 


By  David  Astor 

In  an  unusual  move,  a  news  service 
rather  than  a  syndicate  has  begun  dis¬ 
tributing  an  editorial  cartoonist. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  News  Service  last  month  started 
including  cartoons  by  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant's  Bob  Englehart  in 
its  weekly  photo  package,  according 
to  LAT-WP  president  A1  Leeds. 

Englehart  was  formerly  with 
Copley  News  Service,  which,  despite 
its  name,  functions  as  a  syndicate  in 
many  ways.  LAT-WP  is  more  of  a 
classic  news  service,  and  classic  news 
services  have  virtually  never  handled 
cartoons  before.  To  date,  they  had 
become  increasingly  strong  competi¬ 
tors  to  syndicates  in  non-cartoon 
areas  such  as  columns. 

Leeds  said  Englehart,  like  other 
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Bob  Englehart 

news  service  contributors,  is  not 
being  paid  by  LAT-WP  (one  reason 
why  most  nationally  distributed  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  are  with  syndi¬ 
cates).  So  why  did  he  make  the  move? 

The  LAT-WP  president  explained 
that  Englehart,  who  had  been  paid  by 
Copley,  felt  LAT-WP  could  give  his 
cartoons  increased  newspaper  expo- 


California  dreamin'. 

sure  that  might  lead  to  more  speaking 
engagements  and  book  sales. 

Also,  Leeds  said  Englehart  sub¬ 
mits  cartoons  to  LAT-WP  only  when 
he  wants  to.  So  Englehart,  who 
enjoys  doing  local  cartoons,  no  longer 
has  to  create  a  certain  number  of 
national  and  international  drawings 
each  week. 


Two  more  environmental  features  now  being  offered 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
and  Tribune  Media  Services  are  each 
offering  new  environmental  features. 

The  ecology  category  has  become  a 
very  popular  one  in  syndication  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  couple  of  years  (see  E&P, 
December  8,  1990,  etc.). 

NEA’s  feature  is  a  weekly  column 


National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Policy  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

Hair,  a  Vietnam  veteran,  holds  a 
doctorate  in  zoology  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  in  Canada  and  a  mas¬ 
ter's  in  zoology  and  undergraduate 
degree  in  biology  from  Clemson  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  born  in  Florida  and 
grew  up  in  Indiana. 

TMS’s  feature  is  a  six-times-a- 
week  panel  that  offers  tips  on  how  to 
help  the  environment. 

“Earth  Savers”  covers  topics  such 
as  recycling  used  motor  oil,  using 
natural  household  cleaners,  conserv¬ 
ing  water,  and  more. 

The  feature  was  created  by  Laura 
Jackson,  an  illustrator  with  the  Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Tribune.  The  St.  Louis  native 
worked  as  a  police  officer  and  land¬ 
scape  architect’s  apprentice  before 
becoming  an  illustrator  specializing  in 
environmental  art. 

Jackson  —  who  attended  the  Uni- 


by  National  Wildlife  Federation 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
Jay  D.  Hair,  whose  organization  has 
more  than  5.3  million  members  and 
supporters.  The  NWF  —  founded  in 
1936  and  led  by  Hair  since  1981  — 
focuses  on  conserving  fish  and  wild¬ 
life,  protecting  the  environment,  and 
more. 

Hair’s  column,  which  comes  with  a 
photo  or  graphic,  discusses  topics 
such  as  lead  in  water  and  endangered 
coral  reefs  and  frog  populations. 

The  award-winning  Hair  —  who 
has  also  been  involved  with  various 
other  environmental  committees, 
boards,  etc.  —  is  former  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  fisheries  and  wildlife  sci¬ 
ences  programs  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  developer  of  the 
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CS  has  Kornheiser  humor  column 


\Mk  ^ 

'Dick  Tracy'  turned  60  on  October  4. 
The  comic  strip,  now  done  by  Max  Col¬ 
lins  and  Dick  Locher  of  Tribune  Media 
Services,  was  created  by  Chester 
Gould  (1900-1985).  The  late  cartoonist 
and  his  comic,  by  the  way,  are  the  focus 
of  the  Chester  Gould  Memorial  Mu-  . 
seum  in  Woodstock,  III. 

versity  of  Missouri  at  Columbia  and 
Arizona  State  University  —  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Greenpeace,  People  for  the 
Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals,  the 
ASPCA,  Nature  Conservancy,  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  and 
the  Arizona  Press  Club. 

Her  charter  “Earth  Savers”  sub¬ 
scribers  include  the  Denver  Post, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune. 

Offers  info  on  drugs 

A  900-number  line  featuring 
answers  to  common  questions  about 
prescription  drugs  is  being  marketed 
by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Answers  on  the  line  —  available  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  — 
come  from  the  Physicians’  Desk 
Reference. 

The  service,  intended  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  contains  information  on 
200  drugs.  Another  100  drugs  are 
being  added  in  mid-October.  The  300 
total  will  represent  about  80%  of 
annual  prescription  sales  in  the  U.S. 

Calls  cost  $1.50  per  minute,  with 
the  sponsoring  newspaper  receiving 
35  cents. 

The  Medical  Economics  Data-pro- 
duced  line  is  one  of  17  audiotex  ser¬ 
vices  TMS  offers  to  newspapers. 

Food/health  material 

Material  from  Eating  Well:  The 
Magazine  of  Food  &  Health  will  be 
offered  starting  October  15  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

UFS’s  package  each  week  includes 
a  recipe  (accompanied  by  health- 
related  numbers  such  as  calorie 
count),  a  short  nutrition  article,  and 
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Tony  Kornheiser’ s  humor  column 
is  now  being  distributed  by  Creators 
Syndicate. 

Kornheiser  started  writing  the 
weekly  feature  two  years  ago  for  the 
Washington  Post,  where  he  has  also 
been  a  sportswriter  since  1979. 

In  the  humor  column,  Kornheiser 
talks  about  his  two  kids,  tv  commer¬ 
cials,  and  other  “aspects  of  everyday 
life.” 

He  stated  in  one  piece,  “My  son 
turned  five  the  other  day,  and  I 
decided  to  break  tradition  by  not  hir¬ 
ing  a  birthday  party  professional;  the 
choice  came  down  to  two  hours  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  or  his  freshman 


either  an  offbeat  food  story,  investi¬ 
gative  food  story,  food-travel  piece, 
or  book  review.  There  is  a  color  slide, 
too. 

The  400,000-circulation  bimonthly 
also  runs  a  Q&A  in  each  issue  called 
“Rx  for  Recipes,”  in  which  Eating 
Well  editors  “make  readers’  favorite 
recipes  more  healthful  while  keeping 
their  distinctive  flavor.”  Newspaper 
readers  can  send  their  recipes  to  Eat¬ 
ing  Well  in  care  of  their  paper. 

Eating  Well,  which  started  last 
year,  has  a  tv  presence  as  well. 
CNN’s  On  the  Menu,  a  biweekly  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  the  magazine’s  test 
kitchen  director  and  nutrition  editor, 
has  about  2  million  viewers.  And  a 
recent  guest  appearance  on  NBC’s 
Today  show  resulted  in  more  than 
8,000  calls  for  Eating  Well  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

KRTN  appoints  two 

Two  appointments  have  been  made 
at  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News  Infor¬ 
mation  Services. 

Margaret  Alford  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington,  D.C. -based  KRTN 
news  service.  She  had  been  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  wire  since  1987. 

Alford,  37,  worked  for  several 
newspapers  and  a  Virginia  anti-pov¬ 
erty  program  before  joining  KRTN  in 
1986.  She  holds  an  M.  A.  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

Tracey  Trumbull,  30,  has  been 
named  photo  editor  of  the  D.C. -based 
KRTN  photo  service. 

As  photo  editor  of  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News,  Trumbull  was  part  of  the 
team  that  redesigned  the  paper.  She 
joined  the  News  as  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  in  1984  after  working  for  the 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News  Chief. 


year  at  Yale.” 

Kornheiser  is  a  Long  Island  native 
who  earned  a  degree  in  English  and 
social  sciences  from  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York.  He  went  on  to 
teach  elementary  school  for  a  year 
and  then  became  a  Newsday  staffer 
who  wrote  stories  and  a  weekly  rock 
music  ctriumn.  In  1976,  Kornheiser 
joined  the  New  York  Times  sports 
section. 

The  D.C.  resident  has  also  hosted  a 
call-in  radio  talk  show,  participated  in 
tv  programs  such  as  ESPN’s  The 
Sports  Reporters,  and  authored  a 
non-fiction  book  about  adoption 
called  The  Baby  Chase. 


The  Florida  native  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Southeast  Center  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Arts  in  Daytona  Beach. 

‘Gasoline  Alley’  flap 

Three  weeks  of  an  eight-week 
“Gasoline  Alley”  sequence  were 
killed  by  Tribune  Media  Services 
because  a  number  of  readers  found 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Our  weekly  column  Autoword  will 
accelerate  your  readers'  know- 
ledge  about  car  buying  and  main¬ 
tenance.  To  become  an  even 
bi^er  wheel  with  your  readers, 
order  our  one-time,  20-feature 
Car  Care  supplement,  too. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  Autoword  test  ride,  available 
in  our  FINANCIAL  or  HOMES  & 
GARDEN  packages.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 
the  comic’s  treatment  of  a  Pacific 
Islander  character  offensive. 

The  Seattle  Times  said  TMS’s 
action  came  after  a  Times  story  last 
month  reported  that  40%  of  respon¬ 
dents  to  a  Times  poll  —  including 
almost  all  of  those  identifying  them¬ 
selves  as  Asian-Americans  —  were 
bothered  by  the  strips. 

Jim  Scancarelli’s  sequence  has 
been  focusing  on  the  Teeka  character 
and  her  experiences  in  a  citizenship 
class.  The  humor  has  “primarily 
tum(ed)  on  the  new  immigrants’  mis¬ 
pronunciation  of  English  and  mis¬ 
understandings  of  basic  aspects  of 
American  life,’’  the  Times  wrote. 

Times  readers  opposing  the  strips 
said  they  found  them  stereotypical, 
patronizing,  and  insulting.  One  stated 
that  the  sequence  “portrays  people 
who  are  not  born  in  this  country  as 
automatically  stupid  and  incapable  of 
sophistication.’’ 

The  eliminated  strips,  according  to 
the  Seattle  paper,  included  one  in 
which  Teeka,  after  being  told  to  call 
91 1  to  report  a  mugger,  said,  “I  can’t!  | 
Is  no  eleven  on  dial!” 

A  cartoonist  friend  of  Scancarelli’s 
who  sent  the  Times  a  letter  to  the 
editor  responded  that  this  particular 
strip  “has  a  strong  factual  basis 
because  the  number  was  formerly 
called  “nine-eleven”  rather  than 
“nine-one-one”  —  which  meant 
“many  people  in  an  emergency 
panicked  when  they  could  not  find 
eleven  on  the  telephone  dial.” 

Speaking  more  generally,  the  car¬ 
toonist  said  in  his  letter  that  the  North 
Carolina-based  Scancarelli  “attended 
a  citizenship  class  in  his  home  area” 
to  research  the  sequence,  and  “many 
of  the  .  .  .  characters  are  real  in 
name,  appearance,  and  in  what  they 
have  said  in  the  comic  strip.” 

Some  Times  readers  supporting  the 
sequence  said  opponents  were  taking 
a  humorless  “politically  correct” 
stance,  according  to  the  Seattle 
paper. 

They’re  on  business 

Two  monthly  columns  targeted  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  business  are 
being  self-syndicated. 

One  is  “Corp-Talk,”  which  discuss¬ 
es  topics  such  as  drug  abuse,  speak¬ 
ing  well  in  public,  and  coping  with 
abrasive  people.  The  other  is  “Insur¬ 
ance  Tips.”  Both  features  have  been 
out  for  several  years,  and  reach  read¬ 
ers  in  17  states. 

The  columns  are  by  Barbara  Garro, 
who  has  been  a  business  writer. 
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speaker,  consultant,  corporate  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  more. 

Garro  founded  Electric  Envisions 
in  1989.  The  company  —  based  at  205 
Regent  St.,  Suite  900,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.  12866-3319  —  pro¬ 
duces  columns,  articles,  and  books, 
and  offers  seminars  in  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  communication,  and  business 
insurance. 

Auction  and  exhibit 

The  highbrow  Sotheby’s  auction 
firm  in  New  York  City  is  scheduled  to 
have  its  first  sale  of  comic  art  on 
December  18,  according  to  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  story. 

Many  of  the  items  going  on  the 
block  will  be  comic  books,  but  news¬ 
paper  comics  will  be  offered  as  well. 
One  will  be  “The  Yellow  Kid”  by 
R.F.  Outcault,  whose  mid-1890s  crea¬ 
tion  is  considered  the  first  newspaper 
comic. 

Cartoon  art  prices  have  been 
shooting  up  in  recent  years.  The 
Sotheby’s  sale  is  expected  to  raise 
$800,000  to  $2  million. 

In  other  news,  an  exhibition  of 
original  art  from  Mad  magazine  will 
be  held  from  October  6  to  November 
27  at  the  Ohio  State  University  Car¬ 
toon,  Graphic,  and  Photographic  Arts 
Research  Library  in  Columbus. 

The  art  is  from  the  collection  of 
Mark  Cohen,  who  writes  for  comics 
such  as  “Wee  Pals”  by  Morrie  Turner 
of  Creators  Syndicate.  Cohen  will 
speak  at  Ohio  State  October  6. 

His  collection  will  travel  to  the 
Sonoma  County  Museum  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  after  leaving  Columbus. 

Syndication  materiai 

Several  syndication-related  stories 
appear  in  the  current  issue  of  Car¬ 
toonist  Profiles  (CP)  magazine. 

Included  are  pieces  about  “Ballard 
Street”  by  Jerry  Van  Amerongen  of 
Creators  Syndicate,  “Walnut  Cove” 
by  Mark  Cullum  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  “Tiger”  by  Bud  Blake  of 
King,  “Francie”  by  Sherrie  Shep¬ 
herd  of  United  Feature  Syndicate,  for¬ 
merly  syndicated  cartoonist  Harry 


Devlin,  and  Will  Eisner’s  experiment 
in  converting  “The  Spirit”  comic 
book  pages  into  daily  newspaper 
strips. 

There  is  also  an  interview  with 
King  comics  editor  Jay  Kennedy 
about  what  he  looks  for  in  cartoon 
submissions. 

The  editor  of  CP  —  based  at  P.O. 
Box  325,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430  —  is 
Jud  Hurd,  who  draws  “Health  Cap¬ 
sules”  for  United. 


Tale  of  two  surveys 

“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  by 
Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  has  won  another  comic  poll 
—  this  time  at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram. 

The  next  four  reader  favorites  were 
“Drabble”  by  Kevin  Fagan  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  “The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  by  Bil  Keane  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  and  “Garfield”  by  Jim 
Davis  of  United. 

At  the  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press,  the 
top  five  finishers  in  a  recent  reader 
survey  were  “The  Better  Half’  by 
Jay  Harris  of  King,  “The  Born 
Loser”  by  Chip  Sansom  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association,  “Gar¬ 
field,”  “Crankshaft”  by  Tom  Batiuk 
and  Chuck  Ayers  of  Universal,  and 
“Rose  Is  Rose”  by  Pat  Brady  of 
United. 

Teen  book  excerpts 

Five  1,500-word  excerpts  from 
Social  Savvy:  A  Teenager’s  Guide  to 
Feeling  Confident  in  Any  Social  Situ¬ 
ation  by  Judith  Re  with  Meg 
Schneider  (Summit  Books)  are  being 
distributed  by  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate. 

Sidebars  include  quizzes  and  “Mis¬ 
erable  Moments”  scenarios. 

A  correction  for  IPS 

E&P  erroneously  referred  to  Lisa 
Vives  as  director  of  Inter  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  in  a  September  7  article. 

Vives  is  director  of  Global  Informa¬ 
tion  Network,  which  distributes  IPS. 
Roberto  Savio  is  director  of  IPS. 

Landers’  responses 

More  than  91 ,000  people  contacted 
the  Arthritis  Foundation  as  of  last 
month  after  an  AF  letter  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  column  by  Ann  Landers  of 
Creators  Syndicate. 
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“The  newspaper  industry  wants  to 
do  a  better  job  reaching  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Collectively,  we  should  be  able 
to  get  to  the  solution  the  advertiser 
wants”  said  Paul  Delorey,  former 
ICMA  president  and  circulation 
director  of  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quin¬ 
cy,  Mass. 

The  circulation  people  were  con¬ 
cerned  that  they  would  get  lost  among 
all  the  advertising  and  marketing  peo¬ 
ple,  but  Delorey  said  the  committee 
accepted  “an  awful  lot  of  input,”  and 
said  he  saw  a  strong  effort  to  integrate 
all  the  disciplines. 

“At  the  individual  newspaper  lev¬ 
el.  I’ve  seen  most  departments  work¬ 
ing  together  much  better.  I  think  this 
is  the  organizations  catching  up  with 
what’s  been  going  on  at  most  pa¬ 
pers,”  Delorey  said. 

Feelings  about  the  change  seemed 
much  more  positive  now  that  a  plan 
has  been  presented.  Many  of  the  un¬ 
answered  questions  that  were  raised 
earlier  in  the  year  have  been  resolved 
with  this  plan.  Thus  the  fears  of  what 
might  be  have  been  put  aside,  and 
most  seem  to  be  concentrating  on 
going  forward. 

“I  came  back  from  the  meeting 
very  excited.  I  really  felt  it  all  seemed 
to  come  together.  The  whole  purpose 
of  this  restructuring  is  to  facilitate  the 
industry  and  help  our  customers.  I 
really  feel  this  will  impact  the  future 
of  newspaper  advertising  and  the 
newspaper  business  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers’  revenue,”  said  INAME’s 
Klein. 

“The  key  words  for  the  newspaper 
business  is  servicing  the  customer. 
The  bottom  line  is  giving  the  customer 
better  service  and  helping  the  cus¬ 
tomer  get  more  business  and  move 
more  product,”  said  Randy  Har¬ 
grave,  co-op  manager  of  the  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  &  Ledger  Star  and  chairman 
of  NACON.  “Some  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  thought  they  would  lose  auton¬ 
omy  with  this  merger,  but  they  won’t. 
They  will  still  have  their  own  opera¬ 
tional  budgets  and  will  still  operate 
fairly  independently.” 

Hargrave  believes  that,  with  the 
Marketing  Operations  Committee  as 
the  driving  force  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  industry  wilt  benefit  from  the 
“people  out  in  the  trenches  who  sell 
the  advertising”  offering  influential 
input. 

Crisp  and  members  of  the  Gang  of 
Six  spent  the  last  nine  months  sitting 
down  with  each  of  the  organization 
presidents  and  making  sure  their  con¬ 


cerns  were  addressed.  He  told  them 
that  none  of  the  Gang  of  Six  wanted  to 
be  associated  with  something  that  did 
not  work. 

“We  wanted  to  be  sure  this  organi¬ 
zation  benefited  the  industry  and  was 
not  just  set  up  to  save  money,”  Crisp 
observed. 

“I  think  each  group  feels  that  they 
would  rather  stay  with  the  known, 
which  is  their  old  organizations, 
because  what  we  are  going  into  now  is 
the  unknown  and,  for  the  fraternal 
organization,  that’s  scary.  We’re  sup¬ 
porting  something  on  good  faith,” 
said  Susan  Plage,  president  of  NRC 
and  research  director  of  The  Press, 
Pleasant ville,  N.J. 

Plage  believes  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  incorporate  as  many  of  the 
organizations’  concerns  into  the  new 
structure,  and  that  she  did  not  see  too 
many  surprises  in  the  plan  that  was 
presented.  The  Ad  Bureau  of  today, 
she  is  convinced,  is  more  action-ori¬ 
ented,  which  should  carry  over  to  the 
new  organization. 

“Only  they  know  whether  they  can 
do  what  they  say  they  can.  They  have 
the  tools,  the  communication,  and  the 
direction.  We  just  have  to  see.  It’s 
another  good  faith  kind  of  situation,” 
Plage  commented. 

Plage  sees  the  new  superorganiza¬ 
tion  as  an  evolution  in  newspaper 
marketing. 

“We’re  really  positioning  our  prod¬ 
uct  for  a  better  cohesive  sales  effort. 
It’s  not  only  advertising,  but  also  cir¬ 
culation.  And  not  just  the  newspaper, 
but  total  market  coverage  products, 
alternate  delivery  systems,  and  elec¬ 
tronic  products  that  we  are  position¬ 
ing.  The  effort  has  been  to  position 
newspapers  better  in  a  competitive 
media  environment.” 

ANCAM  was  one  organization 
which  launched  a  formal  protest  to 
the  merger  earlier  this  year. 

“The  reservations  ANCAM  had 
about  the  merger  was  the  NAB,”  said 
Cathy  Melton,  president-elect  of 
ANCAM  and  classified  manager  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
“We  believed  it  should  be  fixed 
first.” 

The  Ad  Bureau  had  been  perceived 
to  be  a  bureaucratic  organization, 
instead  of  one  that  was  member- 
driven. 

Melton  said  that,  after  having  heard 
the  presentation  by  Forman  and  Ray 
Gaulke,  the  Ad  Bureau’s  new  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  the  bureau  seems 
to  be  trying  to  reorganize  its  focus. 

Under  the  new  organization,  the 
Ad  Bureau  will  have  a  market  devel¬ 
opment  and  training  side  headed  by 
Peter  Winter,  Ad  Bureau  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  technology,  and  a  sales  divi¬ 
sion  headed  by  Gaulke. 


Uttle  Rock 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


deeply  discounted  even  before  the 
current  industry-wide  slump. 

The  current  battle  was  joined  in 
1974  when  Hussman  —  whose  fam¬ 
ily-owned  Wehco  Media  Inc.  owns 
six  newspapers — paid  $3.5  million  for 
the  Democrat. 

Within  three  years,  Hussman  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  then-owner  of  the 
Gazette,  Hugh  Patterson,  that  the  two 
papers  combine  in  a  JOA.  Hussman’s 
offer  would  have  made  the  Democrat 
a  quite  junior  partner  in  the  merger. 

Patterson,  however,  rebuffed  the 
offer.  Hussman  decided  to  try  what 
he  once  described  as  a  “last-ditch 
effort”  to  grab  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  market  share  in  a  desperate — 
and  costly— comeback  attempt. 

With  its  daily  circulation  just  55,000 
compared  with  the  Gazette’s  131,000 
in  1978,  the  Democrat  dramatically 
overhauled  itself,  improving  the  look 
and  coverage  of  the  paper  while 
deeply  discounting  ad  and  circulation 
rates. 

Ad  and  circulation  share  did  soar — 
but  losses  mounted  to  such  a  rate  that 
the  Patterson  family,  which  was  still 
making  a  profit  on  the  Gazette,  took 
the  Democrat  to  court.  In  a  $133  mil¬ 
lion  antitrust  lawsuit,  the  Pattersons 
charged  Wehco  was  unfairly  subsi¬ 
dizing  Democrat  losses  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  the  Gazette  out  of  business. 

The  Pattersons  lost  the  lawsuit  in 
1986,  and  the  same  year  sold  the 
paper  to  Gannett. 

Gannett  undertook  a  dramatic 
makeover  of  its  own  as  the  chain 
attempted  to  outrun  the  competition, 
which  by  1986  had  narrowed  the 
Gazette’s  daily  circulation  lead  to 
38,600,  the  lowest-ever. 

According  to  the  latest  FAS-FAX 
report  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  the  Gazette  leads  on  week¬ 
days  while  the  Democrat  is  ahead  on 
Sundays. 

On  Sundays,  the  Democrat  has 
236,093  to  the  Gazette’s  222,072. 

The  figures  are  harder  to  compare 
on  weekdays  because  each  paper 
compiles  them  slightly  differently. 

Average  Gazette  circulation  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday  was  125,207  in 
the  latest  report,  for  the  six-month 
period  ended  March  31,  1991.  Its  Fri¬ 
day  circulation  was  153,597,  and  its 
Saturday  circulation  was  149,612. 

Average  Democrat  circulation  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
was  117,403.  Wednesday  circulation 
averaged  147,066.  Friday  circulation 
was  146,254,  and  Saturday  circulation 
averaged  143,918. 
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become  synonymous  with  Metro 
“much  the  same  as  ‘Heard  on  the 
Street’  column  is  synonymous  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal." 

In  the  complaint,  Metro  accuses 
the  M-N  of  “the  unlawful,  anti-com¬ 
petitive  and  deceptive  conduct  of 
palming  off”  the  Metro’s  “distinctive 
eye  trademark”  and  “operating  the 
Eye  publication  below  the  costs 
uniquely  incurred  in  its  production.” 

The  suit  claims  that,  like  Metro,  the 
M-N’s  tabloid  focuses  on  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  arts,  dining  out  and  county 
events,  as  well  as  providing  a  free 
personal  classified  ad  section  set  in 
the  same  format  as  Metro’s  person¬ 
als. 

Moreover,  the  complaint  con¬ 
tinues,  “Eye”  is  distributed  through 
distinctive  racks  which,  like  Metro, 
have  bold  white  lettering  running  ver¬ 
tically  along  the  side. 

However,  Metro’s  racks  are  red 
and  M-N’s  “Eye”  racks  are  blue. 
“Eye”  appears  weekly  in  ROP  and  is 
given  free  as  a  stand-alone  publica¬ 
tion  in  racks  and  other  outlets. 

The  suit  alleges  that  M-N  is  operat¬ 
ing  “Eye”  at  an  advertising/news  hole 
ratio  of  approximately  40%/60%,  which 
is  substantially  below  industry  profit¬ 
ability  standards  and  “well  below” 
that  of  the  M-N’s  previous  entertain¬ 
ment  section,  “Weekend.” 

In  an  interview,  Cohen  conceded 
that  “Public  Eye”  is  primarily  a 
political  column  but  insisted,  “That’s 
not  the  point. 

“Jinks  is  putting  up  a  smoke¬ 
screen,”  he  continued.  “He  knows 
that  ours  is  a  well-known  column  that 
took  six  years  to  develop.  Also,  the 
core  of  Metro  is  entertainment. 
Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  our  read¬ 
ers  pick  it  up  to  find  out  what  to  do 
and  where  to  go.  Jinks  also  overlooks 
our  complaint  of  predatory  pricing  by 
a  monopoly.  I  can  only  assume  they 
are  doing  it  to  put  us  out  of  business.” 

Cohen  termed  the  M-N  a  “big  bully 
making  a  ton  of  money  although  they 
say  they  are  hurting.  They’re  still 
sending  $65  million  a  year  to  Knight- 
Ridder.” 

During  questioning,  the  publisher 
agreed  that  many  urban  newspapers 
publish  entertainment  tabloids  but  he 
contended  the  M-N  has  gone  beyond 
fair  competition  by  copying  Metro’s 
style  and  placement  of  its  logo,  verti¬ 
cal  ad  layout,  and  restaurant  page. 

Cohen  said  that  when  he  was  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  L.A.  Weekly  in  Los 
Angeles,  “We  competed  fairly  with 
‘Calendar’  [the  Los  Angeles  Times’ 


Sunday  entertainment  and  arts  tab¬ 
loid].  They  didn’t  try  to  fashion  them¬ 
selves  after  us.” 

San  Francisco  attorney  John  Ali- 
oto,  who  is  representing  the  Metro  in 
the  suit,  said,  “This  is  another  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  Mercury  News  to  elim¬ 
inate  competition  by  squashing  the 
little  guy.  It’s  part  of  a  pattern  of 
anti-competitive  practices  followed 
by  the  Mercury  News  since  Larry 
Jinks  took  over  as  publisher.” 

In  denying  the  allegations  in  the 
suit.  Jinks  said  the  Mercury  News  is 
“doing  nothing  improper.  They  are 
saying  we  should  not  be  competitive 
but  they  should  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete  with  no  holds  barred.” 


Curmudgeon 
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Max  Frankel  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Leonard  Downie  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  all  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  hidden  sourcing,  but  none  are 
ready  to  say  “no,  no,  a  thousand 
times  no”  to  the  practice. 

Coffey:  “The  practice  has  grown 
considerably  in  the  last  25  years,  and 
we  always  try  to  minimize  their  use. 
When  we  do,  we  identify  the  source 
as  closely  as  possible.  I’d  never  say 
never. 

“Russ  Wiggins’  idea  of  printing 
facts  unattributed  is  potentially  more 
problematic  than  what  we  do  now.” 

Frankel  says  he  can’t  be  an  abso¬ 
lutist  on  anonymity,  because  he  was 
raised  on  diplomatic  and  military 
reporting  where  often  a  source’s  job 
or  his  life  is  endangered. 

“In  blind  sourcing,  we  always  draw 
a  distinction  between  facts  and  spin. 
The  latter  is  out  at  the  Times.  We 
also  ask  our  reporters  to  write  that  a 
source  ‘insisted’  upon  anonymity. 

“We  are  in  business  to  serve  the 
reader.  We  should  never  forget  it,” 
says  Frankel. 

At  the  Washington  Post,  the  rules 
on  anonymous  quotes  and  attending 
background  sessions  are  essentially 
the  same  as  at  the  other  big  papers. 

“In  rare  cases  when  we’re  dealing 
with  important  information  coming 
from  someone  in  personal  jeopardy, 
we  do  permit  anonymous  sourcing, 
but  only  if  we  have  proof  on  paper  and 
a  second  independent  source,”  says 
Downie. 

Downie  also  says  nix  to  the  Wiggins 
idea  of  putting  the  papers’  masthead 
on  the  line  on  big  stories.  “I  saw  the 
British  press  do  this  during  the  Falk- 
lands  war.  A  lot  of  misleading  jour¬ 
nalism  resulted.”  The  Post  editor 
does  not  prevent  his  reporters  from 
attending  background  sessions.” 


So  much  for  the  prospects  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  campaign  against  anonymous 
quotes. 

Maybe  it  is  time  for  another  fire¬ 
eating  Wiggins  speech  to  the  flock. 

For  there  is  still  too  much  running 
room  out  there  for  reporters  to  be 
mischievous  and  to  print  and  to  re¬ 
cover  from  a  wrong  or  a  self-serving 
feed  from  some  spokesperson  who 
wants  the  press  to  be  the  fall  guy. 

Use  of  blind  quotes  too  often  is  the 
license  for  newspapers  and  television 
to  be  willing  pawns  in  this  age  of  man¬ 
ipulation  of  the  news. 

What  better  time  for  the  leaders  of 
the  press  to  clamp  down  than  now  as 
another  presidential  campaign  starts — 
always  the  season  for  a  bumper  crop 
of  unsourced  political  yarns. 

Top  executives 
leave  Telerate 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  reported  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  two  top  executives  at 
its  Telerate  Inc.  subsidiary.  Telerate 
chairman  and  founder  Neil  Hirsch 
and  vice  chairman  John  Terranova 
plan  to  start  up  Facts  Inc.,  which  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  said  will  distrib¬ 
ute  a  wide  variety  of  information  to 
consumers  via  fax. 

In  recent  years  Dow  Jones  has  in¬ 
creased  its  shares  in  Telerate,  ac¬ 
quiring  full  ownership  of  the  world¬ 
wide  financial  information  company 
in  January  1990.  The  Journal  said  that 
Hirsch  also  had  resigned  as  a  Dow 
Jones  director. 

Freedom  Forum 
awards  grants 

The  Freedom  Forum  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  formerly  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,  has  awarded  a  $25,000  grant 
toward  the  construction  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Soldier  Monument  in  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  honoring  the 
famed  Buffalo  Soldiers  of  the  all¬ 
black  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ments. 

Recyclable 
delivery  bags 

Dallas  Morning  News  subscribers 
now  have  their  newspapers  delivered 
in  colored  bags  which  are  made  of 
recycled  material  and  themselves  are 
recyclable. 

The  Morning  News  is  the  only 
newspaper  in  Texas  currently  using 
the  bags,  which  were  created  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  paper  by  GP  Plastics 
Corp.  in  Dallas. 
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community  in  Boston  and  talking 
about  the  distribution  problems  the 
papers  had  faced. 

One  of  the  male  students  admitted 
he  was  “put  off  by  homosexual 
men.”  He  said  he  did  not  know  why, 
he  just  was.  The  women  in  the  class 
tried  to  draw  him  out,  even  change  his 
mind.  As  the  discussion  continued, 
only  the  one  male — out  of  10  in  the 
class  —  spoke. 

There  were  times  that  I  was  in  awe 
of  the  students.  One  of  their  assign¬ 
ments  was  to  find  a  minority  journal¬ 
ist  who  worked  on  an  alternative 
publication  or  in  the  establishment 
media.  Mike,  a  self-described  con¬ 
servative  from  the  New  York  City 
area,  chose  to  interview  the  editor  of 
the  black  newspaper,  the  Amsterdam 
News,  in  Harlem. 

It  was  his  first  visit  to  that  part  of 
the  city.  He  returned  to  class  appalled 
by  the  poverty  he  had  seen  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  editor  and  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
experience  that  he  wrote  about  the 
future  of  the  black  press  for  his  final 
research  paper. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  semester,  a 
Pakistani  student,  a  young  woman 
who  was  the  editor  of  the  university’s 
daily,  said,  “This  class  made  me  real¬ 
ize  that  I  want  to  start  my  own  alter¬ 
native  newspaper.” 

Will  any  of  the  students  in  that  class 
end  up  working  for  an  alternative 
newspaper?  Probably  not.  They  were 
told  repeatedly  by  the  speakers  dur¬ 
ing  the  semester  that  they  would  earn 
little  or  no  money  working  for  those 
newspapers. 

Will  the  23  journalism  students  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  alternative  publications? 
I  suspect  many  of  them  will,  and  they 
will  have  a  far  greater  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  different  life¬ 
styles  and  cultures  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  they  cover  as  reporters. 

Every  representative  from  an  alter¬ 
native  paper  who  spoke  to  the  class 
complained  about  what  they  per¬ 
ceived  as  biased  coverage  or  a  paucity 
of  coverage  of  their  constituencies. 

I  was  not  surprised.  Reporters  hear 
that  every  day  from  most  segments  of 
the  community,  but  I  wondered  if 
some  of  that  criticism  from  minority 
groups  could  be  partially  defused  if 
editors  and  reporters  regularly  read 
alternative  publications. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  recently  released  “Keys 
to  Our  Survival,”  a  survey  detailing 
who  does  and  does  not  read  newspa¬ 
pers,  along  with  suggestions  for  at¬ 


tracting  potential  readers.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  survey  found  that  mi¬ 
norities  and  women  tended  not  to  be 
loyal  readers  of  a  newspaper. 

Perhaps  newspapers  simply  are  not 
giving  these  groups  the  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  they  want  to  read.  Maybe  it  is 
time  that  editors,  like  the  students  in 
my  class,  discover  that  all  those  free¬ 
bie  alternative  newspapers  they  have 
been  tossing  in  the  trash  can  be  a 
useful  read. 


Priests 
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the  Philadelphia  paper  subscribes  to 
the  Catholic  News  Service,  which  has 
a  national  wire  out  of  Washington, 
plus  a  Rome  bureau,  and  stringers 
throughout  the  country.  Pictures  are 
sent  by  overnight  mail  to  subscribers. 

Father  Quinter  is  no  newcomer  to 
the  newspaper  business.  His  father, 
Paul  Sr.,  has  been  a  circulation  driver 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  45 
years.  As  a  youngster,  the  future 
priest-editor  often  rose  at  1 :30  a.m.  to 
assist  his  father.  “I  know  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  from  the  other  end.  I 
have  both  perspectives,”  he  said. 

The  journalist-priest  is  aware  of  the 
challenges  of  his  new  assignment  but 
views  the  future  with  confidence. 
“I’m  walking  into  a  gold  mine  be¬ 
cause  of  the  legacy  of  my  predeces- 


(Haughton  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Convict 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


from  making  the  same  statements  in 
print. 

Prison  officials  “chose  to  go  after 
the  news  media,  which  they  perceive, 
and  I  believe  properly  so,  to  be  more 
influential,”  Brown  replied.  “You 
have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere.” 

In  its  appeal,  the  Chronicle  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Reporters’ 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press 
and  the  Associated  Press. 

PR  award 

An  award  recognizing  effective 
writing  by  public  relations  students 
has  been  established  by  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Quarterly.  The  first  silver  Ber- 
nays  Cup  —  named  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  public  relations  counselor 
Edward  L.  Bemays  —  is  slated  to  be 
awarded  in  November. 


Stereotyping 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


reotyped. 

“In  looking  at  the  movies,  you  see 
almost  no  minorities  whatsoever  in 
these  newsrooms,  the  whole  way 
through.  You’ll  see  a  few  more  in 
recent  years,  although  you’ll  never 
have  a  minority,  that  I  can  recall, 
being  seen  as  an  editor  or  a  publisher 
or  the  news  director  of  the  network  or 
the  TV  station. 

“And  you  almost  never  ever  see 
women  in  management  roles  as  the 
publisher.  You  can  find  one  or  two 
where  a  woman  is  the  owner  of  a 
paper  because  the  family  owned  it, 
inherited  it  through  the  family  or 
something  like  that,”  he  said. 


Ubei 


(Continued  from  page  31) 


never  made  the  statements  attributed 
to  him  by  the  reporter,  David  Eisner. 
Eisner,  who  now  works  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  was  not  a  defendant  in 
the  case. 

A  correction  was  published  in  the 
Journal,  April  27,  1976. 

The  correction  quoted  the  spokes¬ 
man  as  saying  Crinkley  was  not 
involved  in  illegal  payoffs  —  but  it 
also  contended  that  the  spokesman 
had  earlier  attributed  the  resignation 
to  the  payoffs. 

Crinkley  filed  suit  in  1977,  but  the 
case  did  not  come  to  trial  until  last 
May. 

During  the  trial,  Crinkley’s  attor¬ 
ney,  Michael  O’Callaghan,  said  the 
article  destroyed  the  career  of  the 
executive,  who  had  sent  out  400 
resumes  without  receiving  a  single 
offer  for  executive-level  work. 

O’Callaghan  also  charged  that 
neither  the  reporter  nor  any  editor 
had  attempted  to  contact  Crinkley  for 
comment  on  the  serious  charge. 

Dow  Jones  attorneys  maintained 
they  had  shown  good  faith  by 
promptly  correcting  the  story. 

Crinkley  intends  to  appeal  the 
judge’s  decision,  his  attorney  said. 

New  tv  book 

The  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  has  begun 
publishing  a  redesigned  television 
listings  guide  book,  to  be  distributed 
to  six  zoned  editions  in  its  Sunday 
newspaper. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  the 
zoning  is  made  possible  by  the  “state 
of  the  art”  computer  composition  and 
pagination  technology. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19tti  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  029-1250 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

900  PERSONALS 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

900  voice  mail  personals.  No  invest¬ 
ment,  no  risk  trial  period.  Earn  up  to 
85%  of  net  revenues.  Call  Linda  at 
Peeke  LoanFax:  (800)  886-INFO. 

Worlds  first  interactive  comic  strip  for 
adults  -  The  Someday  Funnies!  Find  out 
why  YOUR  paper  shouldn't  be  without 
it!  New  Features  Syndicate 
(313)  397-5800  FAX  (313)  397-2096 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 

8937  Laguna  Place  Way 

Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 

8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

HEROES!  Weekly  column.  Incredible 
stories  of  heroes  in  our  society-both 
obvious  and  not  so  obvious.  Lots  of 
reader  response.  Free  test  run.  PO  Box 
16,  Yucaipa,  CA  92399. 

(714)  797-3532. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 

Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

AUDIOTEX 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 

Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
886-INFO. 

HUMOR 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlin^on,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 

FRACTURED  PROVERBS 
Guarantee  your  readers  a  chuckle.  160 

word  weekly  column  using  funny  prov¬ 

erb  twists  and  comical  writing.  John 
South,  10802  Stone  Canyon  #1105, 

Dallas,  TX  75230. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Award  winning  LA  Times  writer  is  syndi¬ 

cating  a  popular  auto  column  appearing 
in  the  Times,  dealing  with  car  safety, 

maintenance  and  trouble-shooting.  Low 

cost.  Write  for  samples:  Ralph  Vartabe- 
dian.  Times  Mirror  Sq.,  LA,  CA  90053. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4()7) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

COMPUTERS 

THE  PAPER  PC  by  Robert  S.  Anthony 
comes  to  Florida  Today!  New  column 
connects  with  your  readers  via  electron¬ 
ic  mail.  Attract  computer  ads!  Low 
rates!  Stadium  Circle  Features,  370 
Court  St.,  Suite  85,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11231.  (718)  797-0210. 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

“1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 

6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

EDUCATION 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

PO  Box  442 

Clarksburg,  MD  20871 

Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 

Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 

John  McCabe-West-  (813)  377-7651 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 

FAX  (404)  233-2318 

Lon  W.  Williams 

EDITORS  AND  REPORTERS:  Stay  in 
touch  with  trends  in  reporting  and 
commentary  on  education  and  youth/ 
family  issues.  Keep  your  readers  in 
touch!  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
EYE:  A  Review  of  what  the  American 
Public  Is  Reading  About  Education 
gives  you  a  monthly  package  of  back¬ 
ground  and  source  information  with 
verified  contacts.  Free  sample  and  trial- 
subscription  offer.  Kiosk  Publishing, 
PO  Box  8103,  Portland  OR 
97207-8103;  (503)  248-9277;  fax; 
(503)  227-7542. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  2100  Benvoulin 
Road,  KELOWNA,  BC,  Canada  VIW 
2C7.  (604)  868-8603. 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

ENTERTAINMENT 

WINE 

"LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073  or  (708) 
446-4082. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-STERLING 

Brokers- Appra  i  sers-Consu  Ita  nts 

Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 

205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 

2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 

Give  your  readers  an  entertaining  week¬ 
ly  wine  advisor  with  VINTAGE  NOTES,  a 
500-word  mix  of  education,  reviews, 
humor  and  history.  5-year  track  record. 
Free  samples.  Bruce  Van  Boskirk,  1003 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

(409)  727-0393. 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 

Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  CAPITAL 

CRISIS  FUNDING  for  Debt  and  Equity 
restructuring.  JM&A.  Proposals 
welcome  (614)  889-9747. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FINANCING 

Publish  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation’s 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  “Entrepreneur's”  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 

CASH  FLOW  PROBLEMS 

Solve  Them  Immediately  By 

Selling  Your  Accounts  Receivable 
to  WORKING  CAPITAL  COMPANY 
*No  Upfront  Fees  *24  Hour  Service 
Walter  L.  Allen  (415)  394-2314. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  seo  a  catogoiy  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 

A  man’s  home  is  his  hassle. 

Restaurant  Sign 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


90  year  old  award  winning  county  seat 
weekly  newspaper.  Only  media  in 
growth  county.  Good  cash  flow.  Asking 
IX  gross  or  $160,000.  Owner  will 
finance  suitable  buyer.  Reply  Bex 
5530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


After  8  years,  successful  Los  Angeles 
niche  publication  ready  for  major 
expansion.  Partnership  or  sale.  Box 
5508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDEAL  CHAIN  ACQUISITION 

Highly-respected  monthly  tab  newsma¬ 
gazine  in  outstanding  resort  market 
needs  the  resources  of  a  chain  to 
increase  frequency  and  further  develop 
product.  Established  in  1985,  this 
publication  has  high  editorial  and 
design  standards  and  has  shown  consis¬ 
tent  growth  in  advertising  sales 
revenues  since  inception;  1990  gross: 
$330K.  On  track  for  $370K  in  1991. 
Significant  potential  for  weekly  and 
conversion  to  paid  subscription. 
Wonderful  coastal  southeast  location 
with  plenty  of  upside  potential.  Send 
inquiries  to:  Owner,  Box  5512,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Monthly  publication  in  beautiful  Pacific 
NW  community.  Gross  is  $100,000  per 
year.  Asking  $1 10,000  OBO,  Including 
$25,000  in  equipment.  Call  (503) 
846-7695,  evenings  or  weekends. 


NEW  ILL.  LISTING 

N.E.  III.  group  doing  $475,000  In 
1990,  with  a  21%  net,  now  available. 
Owner  to  retire.  Please  contact  Dave 
Kramer,  Holding-Kramer  &  Assoc.,  PO 
Box  472,  Gibson  City,  IL  60936. 

(217)  784-4736. 


PACIFIC  RIM  OPPORTUNITY 
Small  business  newspaper  (5Xwk) 
established  70  yrs.  gross  $185,000. 
Potential  for  expansion.  Owner  retiring. 
Reasonable  terms  to  buyer  willing  to 
work.  Principals  only,  please.  Box 
5535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLIES,  Long 
established  in  fast  growth  affluent 
communities.  Paid  circ.  4,500,  gross 
$450,000.  Terms  to  qualified  buyer. 
OKLAHOMA  WEEKLY  &  SHOPPER, 
paid  subs  6,500,  exclusive  in  large 
community.  All  newspaper  gross  of 
$700,000.  Expanding  ad  income  base. 
Terms. 

TWO  OHIO  WEEKLIES  in  adjoining 
county  seats.  Paid  subs  14,000.  Gross 
$1  million.  $1.1  million  with  building. 
Terms. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Phone:  (407)  820-8530 


PROFITABLE  12-yr.  old  Olympic  water- 
sport  magazine  for  part-time  publish¬ 
ing.  6  issues  yr;  1,100  pd.  subs.; 
priced  below  $28,000  annual  sales. 
Terms.  Relocate  anywhere.  Please 
contact:  Barry  French,  broker/ 
appraiser,  Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA 
02702. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news- 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  a  0 
476-3950. _  M  ^ 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  - 

' '  ■  . . CAUl 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write  SQUeez 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a  Fine  ti 
small  community  newspaper  group  that  alignm 
believes  in  local  autonomy.  H.  Cariboo 

We  would  like  to  buy  a  good  weekly 
newspaper  in  PA,  OH,  or  WV.  Call  Ed 
Dunlap  (412)  833-5700. 

Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  B(i  V6J  1 P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


3  Uniman  4/2,  5  units  each  w/color  on 

4  units.  85/86  vintage.  On  substructure 
w.'Auto  Splicers.  Many  extras. 

Norm  Provan  (404)  252-0402. 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 

Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 

Stat  Camera 
VGC  520 
POS  1 
Like  New 
Asking  1,595 
Call  Lou 

(201)  772-2121 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL- 
TAN'  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527,1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MULLER  MARTINI  227  E  or  S.  Rebuilt 
and  reconditioned.  Sales,  Service  and 
Installations.  Add-on-stations. 
Complete  machines.  Replacement 
pockets  (with  or  without  trade).  Call  Mr. 
Carignan  at  (508)  453-3797. 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

Used  Mailroom  Equipment  (407) 
273-5218,  Standlee  and  Associates, 
Inc. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

I  SAU  GOLDEN  RULE  RULERS.  13"  & 

I  7"  Stock  Rulers.  ANPA  Approved. 

I  DEPAR,  PO  Box  1269,  Murrells  Inlet, 

:  SC  29576.  (803)  651-8032. _ 

;  PHOTOTYPESEUING 

I  BRAND  NEW  broadsheet  high  resolu- 
j  tion  laser  imagesetter.  Post  Script 
1  compatible.  Ultresetter  94  with  Hyphen 
,  RIP  configured  for  a  Mac  llfx.  35  stan- 
i  dard  laserwriter  fonts.  94  pica  output 
I  width.  Resolution  up  to  3,000  rasters 
I  per  inch.  Still  in  original  crate  sent  from 
‘  Hyphen.  Highly  reliable,  widely  used, 
i  Great  value  for  top  quality  Imagesetting 
I  on  film  or  paper.  We  overbought  and 
i  have  never  opened  crate  or  touched 
machine.  List  Is  $41,000.  Will  sell  for 
$38,000  or  best  offer.  Call  Ken  Hood  at 
(615)638-4181. _ 

:  •  New  BIRMY  486  S/W  RIP 
32  mb  RAM/200  mb  HD 
!•  Remarketed  CANON  LBP  20 
i  11  X  17  LASER  PRINTER 
!  800  DPI  (3  million  life  cycle) 


$19,900 

call  BOB  WEBER  af 
(216)  831-0480 
or  fax  at 

(800)  837-TYPE  (8973) 


METRO  22  3/4:  6-Unit/RTP,  4-Deck, 
Double  3:2,  Upper  formers.  Bars. 
SSC/SC  22  3/4:  8-Units,  3-Stacked, 
UOP,  2-Folders,  RCR  all  units. 
METRO  22:  5-Unit/RTP,  3-Deck,  Bars 
Double  Folder.  CALL:  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


New  model  WS3-3rd  level  upper  former 
for  Goss  Urbanite  folder.  Please  contact 
Ben  Cannizzaro,  The  News  Tribune, 
(908)  324-7201. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Drum  Picture  Transmitters  UPl,  AP,  or 
similar  portable’s  urgently  required. 
FAX  (011-44-742-648249)  England. 

Goss  Urbanite  1,000  series  and  Goss 
community  SSC  presses,  22  3/4” 
cutoff.  Tel.  (414)  377-9422 
FAX  (414)  377-3655.  Ask  for  Dana. 

WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BUY  A:  Harris  or 
Goss  Newsweb  four  or  five  color  offset 
press  for  printing  full  size  newspaper. 
Circulation  of  25,000  copies  daily. 
Must  be  newer  than  1980.  Write  or  call: 
Florida  Finance  Company 
536  Biltmore  Way 
Coral  Gable,  FL  33134 
(305)  448-8685 
FAX  (305)  448-0148 

HELP 

WANTED 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study  for 
M.A.  orPh.D.  in  mass  communications. 
Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall  1992. 
Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Reporters  and 
editors  with  a  3.0  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  and  solid  experience  are 
invited  to  apply.  GRE  required.  Contact 
Dr.  Leonard  Tipton,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-2084.  AA/EOE. 

JOURNALISM.  Tenure-track  Assistant 
Professor.  Doctorate  and  three  years  of 
professional  experience  or  master’s  with 
considerable  professional  experience 
r^uired;  com^tent  to  teach  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Journalism,  News  Writing, 
Reporting,  Newspaper  Layout  and  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Editing,  and  possibly  Publica¬ 
tions.  Pending  administrative  approval. 
Send  application  letter,  resume,  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  to  Don 
Holliday,  Head,  Department  of  English, 
901  S.  National,  Springfield,  MO 
65804.  SMSU  is  an  Affirmative  Action, 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  COMMUNI¬ 
CATION  Bradley  University  seeks  chair¬ 
person  for  Division  of  Communication. 
Division  has  23  full-time  faculty,  serv¬ 
ing  approximately  650  undergraduate 
students  in  news,  public  relations- 
advertising,  radio-video-photo,  and 
speech. 

The  doctorate  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  communication  field  and 
academic  administration  as  well  as  a 
strong  record  of  achievement  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  scholarship  are  required. 
Appointment  at  the  associate  professor 
or  professor  level.  Division  seeks  a 
Director  with  proven  ability  to  be  an 
effective  liaison  to  the  external 
community. 

The  successful  candidate  will  help 
design,  and  develop  funding  for,  a  new 
Divisional  facility.  Director  also  teaches 
two  courses  per  semester  (half-time 
equivalent).  Rank  and  salary  are  depen- 
dent  upon  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Peoria’s  population  is  113,000;  the 
metroplex  is  300,000.  The  four  televi¬ 
sion  and  14  radio  stations,  three  cable 
systems,  numerous  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  several  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Peoria  afford  the  Division 
excellent,  long-established  internship 
opportunities. 

Bradley  is  an  independent,  non¬ 
sectarian,  comprehensive  institution 
offering  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  in  many  disciplines  for  6,000 
students. 

To  assure  full  consideration,  applica¬ 
tions  with  cover  letter,  VITA,  and  at 
least  three  recent  letters  of  reference 
(within  2  years)  should  be  received  by 
December  2,  1991.  Screening  will 
continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Forward  materials  tO; 

Chair,  Director  of  Communication 
Search  Committee,  206  Hartmann 
Center,  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  IL 
61625.  (309)  677-2378. 

Bradley  University  is  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


JOURNALISM  CHAIR;  College  of 
Communication  invites  applications/ 
nominations  for  Journalism  Department 
Chair  position  available  August  1992. 
Position  carries  associate/fuTi  professor 
rank  with  competitive,  negotiable 
salary.  Ph.D.  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Ideal  candidate  should 
have  demonstrated  leadership,  admini¬ 
strative  and  teaching  abilities  and 
experience;  record  of  scholarship;  and 
appreciation  of  department  teaching, 
research  and  service  mission.  Chief 
responsibilities  are  administration; 
teaching;  budgeting;  coordination  of 
academic  sequences,  departmental 
services  and  student  activities;  and 
continued  active  scholarship.  To  apply, 
nominate  or  obtain  information,  write: 
Dr.  Loy  A.  Singleton.  Journalism  Search 
Chair,  Box  870152,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
35487-0152.  Letter  of  application 
should  include  vita,  names  of  three 
references  and  any  supporting  mater¬ 
ials.  Inten/iew  selections  begin  January 
6,  1992.  The  University  of  Alabama  is 
AA/EOE.  Minorities  and  women  are 
especially  invited  to  apply. 


TENURE-TRACK  POSITION  available, 
beginning  August  1992,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  area:  Specialist  in  Journalism,  to 
teach  news-editorial  and  mass-media 
courses.  Masters  degree  in  journalism 
and  professional  experience  required; 
Ph.fj.  and  teaching  experience 
preferred.  EEO-AA.  Application  dead¬ 
line,  December  5,  1991.  Send  vita, 
transcripts,  and  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Nan  Morrison,  Chair,  Dept,  of 
English,  66  George  Street,  College  of 
Charleston,  Charleston,  SC  29424. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  POSITIONS  -  PENN  STATE:  I 
Penn  State  University,  School  of 
Communications,  seeks  faculty 
members  in  the  following  areas,  begin¬ 
ning  in  August,  1992.  ADVERTISING. 
The  Advertising  Program  seeks  a  faculty 
member  with  the  ability  to  teach  adver¬ 
tising  principles,  copywriting  and 
campaign  courses.  Other  teaching 
possibilities  based  on  interest  and 
expertise.  Ph.D.  and  professional  exper¬ 
ience,  or  Master’s  and  five  or  more  years 
of  significant  professional  experience 
required,  as  well  as  a  record  of  research 
and  publication.  Position  is  tenure- 
track,  rank  is  negotiable.  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM.  The  Journalism  Program  seeks 
one,  and  contingent  on  funding,  possib¬ 
ly  two  tenure-track  faculty  members  to 
teach  print  or  broadcast  newswriting/ 
reporting  or  editing  and  related  courses; 
law,  history  or  ethics.  Preferred  candi¬ 
dates  will  have  significant  professional 
experience.  Rank  and  salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Please  specify  the  position  for  which 
you  are  applying  on  your  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation.  Send  a  letter  describing 
qualifications/position  interest,  resume 
and  the  names  of  three  references  to: 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Box  EP, 
Penn  State  University,  School  of 
Communications,  201  Carnegie  Build¬ 
ing,  University  Park,  PA  16802.  Appli¬ 
cations  received  by  December  1.  1991, 
will  be  assured  of  consideration. 
However,  applications  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  until  positions  are  filled.  An  Affir¬ 
mative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Women  and  Minorities 
Encouraged  to  Apply. 


Pleasure’s  a  sin,  and  some¬ 
times  sin’s  a  pleasure. 
Byron 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/ 

ASS’T  PUBLISHER 

Successful,  award-winning  Zone  1 
weekly  newspaper  (15,000  plus  circu¬ 
lation)  seeks  motivated,  self-starter. 
Must  have  experience  in,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of,  ad  sales,  circulation  and 
production.  Candidate  must  love  to  sell. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  All 
inquiries  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Please  send  resume  and  short  letter 
describing  yourself.  Box  5540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

I  CREDIT  MANAGER  I 


HANDS-ON  EXPERIENCE  A  MUST 

Boston  North  Shore  corporation 
seeking  an  individual  with  eicperi- 
ence  in  service  company  collections. 

*  3  to  5  years’  collections’ 

experience  working  with  wide 
range  of  accounts:  indi¬ 
viduals,  small  businesses, 
corporations. 

*  Team  management  experience 

*  Innovative  self-starter  with 

experience  in  collections’ 
policies 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
tO: 

Box  5534,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED  ; 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
Executive  Director  sought  for  associa¬ 
tion  of  community  newspapers  in 
Washington  state.  Retirement  opens 
top  job  in  association  led  by  active, 
involved  board,  and  headquartered  in 
scenic,  livable  Seattle.  Letter  and 
resume,  by  Nov.  1,  to  WNPA  Search, 
3838  Stone  Way  North,  Seattle,  W/\ 
98103. 

PUBLISHER 

Exciting  growth  opportunity  for  success¬ 
ful  individual.  Lively  weekly  newspaper 
group  in  Delaware  Valley  area.  Send 
resume.  Box  5517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Send  EAP  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  A  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
tex  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  MANAGER  sought  for  15,000  circu¬ 
lation,  seven-day  daily.  We’re  not  look¬ 
ing  for  a  savior  but  are  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  personal  sales  ability,  manage¬ 
ment  ex^rience,  leadership  skills  and 
the  ability  to  teach  skills  to  others. 
Oversee  14  staffers.  Competitive  salary 
package.  Submit  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Will  Chapman,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  9290.  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
needed  for  excellent  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Pendleton,  Oregon.  Must  have 
proven  experience  in  Classified,  retail 
and  national  ad  sales,  and  a  track 
record  of  motivating  and  training  a 
strong  staff.  Pay  and  benefits  above 
average  with  a  small,  family  owned 
newspap|er  group.  Send  resume  giving 
full  particulars  of  your  experience  and 
pay  requirements  to: 

C.K.  Patterson 
General  Manager 
East  Oregonian 
PO  Box  1089 
Pendleton,  OR  97801 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Staten 
Island’s  largest  circulation  paper.  Door 
to  door  delivered  to  over  400,000 
homes  weekly,  23  editions.  Our  classi¬ 
fied  sales  department  under  the  right 
management  should  quadruple  sales 
within  2-3  years.  Excellent  salary, 
commissions,  benefits  and  incentives. 
Train,  sell,  motivate.  Mail  resume  to: 

The  Brooklyn  Marketeer 
3517  Quentin  Road 
Brooklyn,  NY  11234 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

The  Tribune  in  Fort  Pierce,  Florida,  a 
30,000  AM  daily  on  Florida’s  sunny 
Treasure  Coast,  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  position  of  Classified 
Manager.  Must  possess  enthusiasm, 
good  people  skills  and  competitive 
experience  to  motivate  two  outside  and 
seven  inside  reps.  Sales  training  and 
sales  strategies  necessary.  Send  or  fax 
resume,  salary  requirements,  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO: 

Rick  Langbauer 
Advertising  Director 
PO  Box  69 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954 
FAX  (407)  465-0931 

NATIONAL  REP  FIRM  seeks  reps  for 
local  area  sales.  No  relocation.  High 
Commission.  Call  Mike  Murray 
(215)  873-9180. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

14,000  circulation  daily  and  3  weekly 
publications  with  combined  circulation 
of  18,000  seeks  an  experienced  mana¬ 
ger  to  oversee  the  entire  classified  oper¬ 
ation  of  all  papers.  Untapped  potential 
for  a  creative  and  motivated  individual. 
Salary  package  mid  $20s.  Resume, 
cover  and  samples  to:  Bob  Simpson, 
The  Recorder,  PO  Box  640,  Amster¬ 
dam,  NY  12010. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Direct  retail  sales  staff  including 
national  and  classified  display  at 
45,000  daily  in  southern  California. 
Requires  a  resourceful  hands-on  profes¬ 
sional  with  sales  and  managemet  exper¬ 
ience  in  competitive  market.  Great 
opportunity  in  a  Tribune  Co.  newspaper 
offering  competitive  salary,  bonus, 
ESOP,  401K  and  excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Times  Advocate,  207 
East  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Escondido,  CA 
92025. _ 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
frequently  seeks  newspaper  profession¬ 
als  to  fill  various  positions  among  the 
New  England  Press  Association’s  350 
newspaper  members.  Please  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  NEPA,  PO  Box 
820,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA  02123. 


RETAIL  MANAGER/CONSULTANT 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive  exper¬ 
ienced  pro  to  build,  train  and  inspire 
staff,  and  help  sell  our  weekly  shopper 
in  a  highly  competitive  market.  We  are  a 
long  established  highly  successful 
weekly  group  in  an  upscale  area  of 
Brooklyn,  NY.  This  is  a  temporary  full¬ 
time  position  ideal  for  a  consultant  with 
proven  track  record  in  shopper  develop¬ 
ment.  Full  details  to  Box  P25D,  1  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  NY  10003. _ 

There’s  no  money  in  poetry, 
but  then  there’s  no  poetry  in 
money  either. 

Robert  Graves 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Post-Star  seeks  a  graphic  artist  to 
head  urn  our  nine-person  art/typesetting 
staff.  Position  is  liaison  with  advertis¬ 
ing.  Management  experience  helpful. 
Macintosh-Quark  experience  a  must. 
Applicant  must  be  creative,  but  dead¬ 
line  oriented.  Attractive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  cover 
letter,  and  salary  requirements  to  Sam 
Gayle,  Production  Manager,  The  Post- 
Star,  PO  Box  2157,  Glens  Falls,  New 
York  12801. 


CIRCULATION 


AREA  SUPERVISOR 

Investor’s  Business  Daily  has  position 
available  for  a  Circulation  Area  Supervi¬ 
sor  based  in  its  Dallas  branch  office. 
Entails  supervision  of  home/office  deliv¬ 
ery,  single  copy  operations  and  related 
sales.  &cellent  opportunity  for  a  self¬ 
starter  able  to  produce  in  an  indepen¬ 
dent  environment.  Travel  involved. 
College  Degree  required.  If  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  with  us,  please  send 
TOur  resume  ana  salary  requirements  to 
Doug  Stone,  Investor’s  Business  Dailjr 
Western  Region,  11751  Mississippi 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  strong 
promotion  background  for  PM  daily 
(5,300)  in  California  desert  area.  Sister 
paper  nearby.  Family  group.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Write:  Publisher,  The 
Brawley  News,  PO  Box  2770,  El  Centro, 
CA  92244. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  5,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CAN  YOU  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE? 

We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced, 
marketing  savvy  CD  with  a  solid  track 
record  in  home  delivery,  promotion, 
office  systems  and  single  copy  for  a 
progressive  newspaper  company.  Only 
winners  need  apply.  Salary,  tranus  and 
opportunity.  Prefer  Zones  1  &  2  applic¬ 
ants.  Box  5539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER, 
Zone  3,  mid-size  paper  needs  circula¬ 
tion  sales  manager.  Excellent  salary  and 
commission.  Great  area  to  live. 
Respond  to  Box  5531,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Exciting  newspaper  group  with  growth 
potential  for  developing  talent  seeks 
circulation  manager  for  15,000  AM 
daily,  including  Sunday,  located  in 
Midwest.  If  you  are  a  good  organizer, 
know  ABC  and  postal  regulations,  and 
place  an  emphasis  on  sales  and  service, 
write  to  us  with  full  resume,  salary 
history  and  professional  goals  to  Box 
5511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 
We’re  looking  for  a  circulation  profes¬ 
sional  to  run  our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Will  report  directly  to  the 
publisher.  We're  a  20,000  circulation 
six-day  daily  in  Zone  2.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary,  MBO,  401(k)  and 
great  quality  of  life.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  AN  EDITOR  who  takes  the 
road  never  traveled?  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune  is  a  small  newspaper  that  zigs 
when  everyone  else  zags.  We  value 
people  who  have  made  a  difference  and 
want  to  continue  doing  journalism  that 
counts.  The  person  in  this  job  will: 

*  Make  compelling  reads  out  of  com¬ 
plex  issues. 

*  Involve  the  community. 

*  Coordinate  projects. 

Please  send  a  riveting  letter  and  no 
more  than  three  samples  of  your  work  to 
John  Temple,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  PO  Drawer  T, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  for  quality 
daily  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Exper¬ 
ience  helpful,  but  will  consider  bright 
grad  with  relevant  academic  training. 
Write:  Vacancy,  c/o  Editor,  The  Repub¬ 
lican,  Pottsville,  PA  17901. 


CITY  EDITOR 

City  editor  needed  to  coordinate  all 
aspects  of  busy  newsroom  at  10,000 
daily  north  of  NYC.  Call  Joe  Yanarella, 
Hudson  Valley  News,  (914)  561-3000. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Our  7-day  newspaper  seeks  a  desk  chief 
who  can  make  words  and  pictures  come 
together  in  interesting  ways.  He  or  she 
should  enjoy  copy  desk  work  and  work¬ 
ing  with  copy  editors,  and  understand 
the  difference  between  managing  and 
reacting,  striving  for  the  former.  We 
want  someone  who  will  invest  in  train¬ 
ing  staffers  to  sharpen  editing  skills  and 
improve  page  designs.  Familiarity  with 
electronic  page  production  is  a  plus. 

Send  resume  and  materials  to  John 
Moore,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Item,  Sunbiiry,  MA  17801. 

Unless  there  be  correct 
thought,  there  cannot  be  - 
any  action,  and  when  there 
is  correct  thought,  right 
action  will  follow. 

Henry  George 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  5,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


CITY  EDITOR 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  GUARDIAN 

Experienced  nevrs  editor  needed  to  lead 
award-winning  newsroom,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  political  reporting,  hard-hitting 
investigations,  and  strong  coverage  of 
San  Francisco’s  diverse  neignborhoods 
and  ethnic  communities,  will  assign 
stories,  write  articles,  edit  copy  and 
manage  newsroom.  Strong  editing  and 
managing  experience  required.  Reports 
directly  to  the  editor/publisher.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  San  Francisco  politics  a  plus. 

Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  clips  to: 
Managing  Editor/CE,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  520  Hampshire,  SF,  CA 
94110 

NO  PHONE  CALLS 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


BUSINESS/FARM  REPORTER 
The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  is  looking  for  a 
person  to  cover  the  farm  beat  on  a  daily 
basis  and  contribute  to  a  Business 
Monthly  position.  This  is  a  new  position 
on  a  reorganized  business  desk.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Pat  Kinney,  Assis¬ 
tant  City  Editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  PO 
Box  54(3,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  for  its  news  copy  desk. 
Concise  editing  and  sharp  headline 
writing  skills  are  vital.  Layout  skills  a 
plus.  Send  clips  and  resume  by  Oct.  10 
to  Curt  Wellman,  News  Editor,  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star,  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Needed  immediately.  Send  resume,  i 
cover  letter  stating  salary  requirements 
to  Jim  Small,  Editor,  Hickory  Daily 
Record,  PO  Box  968,  Hickory,  NC  1 
28603. 
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naging  Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News¬ 

ier,  PO  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
707. 

An  "alive"  editor  wanted  to  motivate, 
inspire,  lead  a  staff  of  1 1  for  six  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  newspapers. 

The  hands-on  editor  must  have  a 
commitment  to  community  journalism, 
quality:  the  drive  to  excel;  the  skills  to 
edit;  the  vision  to  create,  grow;  and  the 
desire  and  experience  to  train  staff. 

We  have  a  new  building,  new  presses, 
new  equipment  -  and  more  of  the  latest 
in  computer  technology  will  arrive 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

We’re  looking  for  an  editor  to  move  us 
into  the  21st  Century  now  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  an  excellent  salary, 
benefit  package. 

Three  years  experience  as  an  editor  a 
pre-requisite.  Send  resume,  sample 
layouts,  editorial  clips  to  Edith  Hughes, 
Executive  Editor,  Gateway  Publications, 
610  Beatty  Road,  Monroeville,  PA 
15146. 


JOURNAUSTS 


Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  liberty  in  Munich,  Gennany,  seeks 
editors  and  writers  to  cover  the  extraordinaiy  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Applicants  should  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  fuMme  newswriting  experience.  For 
editors,  wire  service  experience  is  preferred.  For  writers, 
either  newspaper  or  broadcast  writing  experience  is  required. 
Successful  candidates  wiO  be  well  versed  in  foreign  affairs 
and  have  the  ability  to  write  dear,  concise  news  copy  (in 
English).  A  careful,  exacting  approach  to  newswriting  is  most 
important. 

RFE/RL  offers  excellent  salary  and  benefits  packages,  often 
induding  housing  in  Munich. 

To  apply,  please  send  a  detailed  resume,  induding  salary  his¬ 
tory,  and  writing  samples  to: 


Radio  Free  Europe 
Radio  Liberty,  Inc. 
Personnel  Department  (JOUR) 
1201  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 


RADIO  FREE  GUROPe 
RADIO  LIBGRTY 


RFE/RL,  Inc.  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


The  Florence  (SC)  Morning  News,  a 
33,000  circulation  AM,  is  searching  for 
a  (iity  Editor  who  demands  excellence 
and  knows  how  to  get  it.  Our  10-repor¬ 
ter  local  news  operation  needs  a  news¬ 
room  executive  who  can  make  assign¬ 
ments,  edit  copy  quickly  and  crisply, 
handle  readers  with  tact  and  respect-in 
short,  help  us  as  we  make  our  paper  one 
of  the  nation’s  best.  We  are  part  of  a 
vital  promote-from-within  chain  -  our 
past  two  CE’s  are  now  editors  of  their 
own  dailies.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be 
a  city  editor  or  managing  editor  of  a 
small  daily.  Applicants  should  1)  fax 
their  resume  to  us  at  (803)  661-6558, 
then  2)  mail  a  resume,  references, 
salary  history  and  work  samples  to: 
Darren  Drevik,  Managing  Editor,  Flor¬ 
ence  Morning  News,  Box  100528,  Flor- 

ence,  SC  29501.  EOE. _ 

EDITOR 

Independent  publishers  for  the  military 
community  seek  editor  for  a  high  quality 
80,000-plus  four-color  weekly  tabloid. 
Musts:  Strong  success  record  improving 
editorial  products,  leading  and  motivat¬ 
ing  editors  and  reporters,  understand¬ 
ing  a  unique  readership.  Some  military 
background  (esp.  Navy)  desirable. 
Proven  and  extensive  editorial  success 
(newspaper  or  magazine)  essential.  This 
is  a  senior  management  position  with  a 
50-year-old  stable  publisher  situated  in 
northern  Virginia.  Send  cover  letter, 
detailed  resume  and  samples,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to:  Army 
Times  Publishing  Company,  Attn.: 
Human  Resources,  EP-10  6883 
Commercial  Drive,  Springfield,  VA 
22159  M/F/HA/. 


EDITORSWRITERS: 

Open  try-outs 

PREVENTION,  America’s  leading 
magazine  of  health  and  fitness,  is  look¬ 
ing  to  add  to  its  stable  of  freelance  or 
in-resident  writers  and  editors. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  exper¬ 
ienced  people.  From  Culinary  arts  to 
medical  breakthroughs,  abdominal 
crunches  to  cognition,  we  are  America’s 
Family  Health  &>ach  (TM).  To  try  out  for 
Prevention’s  winning  team,  send 
resume  and  best  samples  of  lively  writ¬ 
ing  or  editing  to: 

Mark  Bricklin,  V.P. 

PREVENTION  MAGAZINE 
33  East  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


FINE  ARTS  AND  MUSIC  WRITER 
An  excellent  professional  opportunity 
with  A  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNIN(3 
SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER.  We  seek 
college  level  training  in  music,  art, 
drama  or  closely  related  fields.  3-5 
years  of  newspaper  experience  is 
preferred.  Apply  in  confidence  to 
Personnel.  Dept.,  The  Birmingham 
News,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

New  England  weekly  group  seeks 
hands-on  editor  for  two  award-winning 
regional  weeklies  dedicated  to  in-depth, 
issue-oriented  coverage  of  historic 
seacoast  area.  Successful  candidate 
will  be  able  to  think  long  term  while 
managing  the  details  and  motivating  an 
experienced  staff  of  four.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  baciwround  required,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Quark  Express  and  Macintosh 
based  publishing  software  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  Seacoast  Sunday,  1  Merrill 
Industrial  Drive,  Unit  206,  Hampton, 
NH  03842. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  managing 
editor  for  media  law  quarterly  and 
biweekly  newsletter  published  by  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press.  Requires  strong  copy  editing, 
page  design  skills;  computer  literacy 
and  ability  to  motivate  and  supervise 
reporting  staff,  which  includes  student 
interns.  Legal  reporting  background 
preferred;  law  degree  a  plus.  Resume, 
samples  to  Jane  Kirtley,  #504,  1735  I 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 
No  phone  calls. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Managing  for  9,000  circulation  Zone  6 
daily.  Responsibilities  include  editor¬ 
ials  and  directing  staff  of  11,  (news, 
sports,  lifestyles).  We  are  a  community 
minded  paper.  Candidates  must  be 
innovative  and  aggressive.  They  must 
demonstrate  leadership  ability,  stay  on 
top  of  local  news  and  produce  a  high 
quality  product.  Publisher  will  accept 
only  the  best.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5538,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Mac  whiz  needed  to  take  reins  of  small 
Zone  9  daily  and  help  lead  team  of 
young  crusading  reporters.  Our  bold, 
never  boring  style  defies  tradition  and 
has  earned  us  national  recognition.  Box 
5536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Monthly  magazine  BUSINESS  MEXICO 
in  Mexico  City  seeks  the  following: 
EDITOR  -  Editing,  writing,  content  deci¬ 
sions  and  production  coordination. 
Qualifications:  experience,  bilingual 
Eng./Span.  Fulltime.  STAFF  WRITER/ 
ASSOC.  EDITOR  -  research  and  writing 
on  business  related  issues  in  Mexico. 
Copy  editing.  Qualifications:  experi¬ 
ence,  bilingual  Eng./Span.  Fulltime. 
GOOD  SALARY  &  BENEFITS.  Contact: 
Diane  Hernandez,  (525)  705-0995, 
American  Chamber  of  (iommerce  of 
Mexico,  Lucerna  #78,  Col.  Juarez, 
06600  Mexico,  DF  MEXICO.  Send 
resume  to  FAX  011-525-703-2911. 

SENIOR 

EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  a  Senior  Editor  for  an 
award  winning  monthly  association 
magazine  concerned  with  rural  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  energy  issues.  Travel 
the  U.S.  on  assignment,  edit  copy,  make 
assignments  to  freelancers,  brainstorm 
with  Chief  Editor.  Must  be  able  to  write 
eveiything  from  thoughtful  cover  stories 
to  snappy  shorts.  Requirements:  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  and  no  less  than  five  years’ 
progressively  responsible  experience  as 
a  feature  writer/editor.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  and  excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  tO: 
George  Simpson,  Dept.  E(P/HR5-80, 
NRECA,  1800  Massachusettes  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC  20D36.  EOE  M/F/H/V. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Good  news  judgment  balances  public 
right  to  know  with  individual  concerns 
for  fairness.  Maintaining  this  balance 
preserves  journalistic  credibility.  The 
news  editor  position  at  an  under  - 
50,000  Zone  2  daily  can  be  the  spot  for 
someone  who  can  keep  the  balance. 
Supervise  reporters  and  night  copy 
desk;  report  to  editor.  Salary  start  low 
$30s.  Box  5532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SENIOR  EDITOR/ 

MEDIA  COORDINATOR 

PR  office  needs  seasoned  writer  who 
can  work  amid  lots  of  interruptions  and 
still  write  well  -  op/ed  to  features  and 
hard  news.  Temperament  to  deal  well 
with  reporters  and  officialdom.  Compu¬ 
ter  savvy.  Layout  and  photo  skills.  Send 
resume  to  Personnel,  Professional 
Placement,  Parkland  Memorial  Hospi¬ 
tal,  5201  Harry  Hines  Boulevard, 

Dallas,  TX  75235. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR:  Small  daily  in  northern 
Illinois  seeks  professional,  creative 
journalist  to  help  progressive  news¬ 
room.  Job  involves  strong  copy  editing, 
layout,  county  government  and  general 
reporting.  2nd  in  command  of  editorial 
staff.  P.M.  daily  Mon.  -  Sat.,  5  1.'2  day 
week.  Fringes  include  health  insurance, 
vacation,  holidays,  sick  time.  Join  a 
paper  that’s  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a 
changing,  growing  community.  Send 
letter  giving  background  and  education, 
clips  and  references  to  Kathy  Sterhenc, 
Belvidere  Daily  Republican,  401  Whit¬ 
ney  Blvd.,  Belvidere,  IL  61008. 

REPORTER:  The  Waterbury  (CT) 
Republican-American  (60,000  daily, 
87,000  Sunday)  has  opening  for  a 
proven  performer.  Sharp  beginners  will 
be  considered.  Pay  scale  to  $31,000; 
excellent  benefits;  short  distance  from 
New  York  and  Boston.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  John  Crowell,  Regional  Editor, 
Waterbury  Republican-American,  389 
Meadow  St.,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


REPORTER  -  The  Waterloo  Courier,  a 
50,000  PM  daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  is 
looking  for  a  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  a  five-county  area  on  its 
four-person  regional  desk.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Amy  Gades,  Assistant  City 
Editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box  540, 
Waterloo,  lA  50704.  Midwest  applic¬ 
ants  preferred. 

REPORTER 

Experienced  reporter  for  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  the  daily  newspaper 
in  Alaska's  second  largest  city.  Must 
have  strong  spot  news  skills.  Must  be 
accurate  and  fast  on  deadline.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Dan 
Joling,  Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  PO  Box  70710,  Fair¬ 
banks,  AK  99707. 


SOLID  NEWSPERSON 
The  Daily  Iberian,  a  15,000-circulation 
Sunbelt  Daily,  wants  a  good  reporter/ 
desk  person.  Duties  could  revolve 
around  all  types  of  news  coverage,  or  all 
aspects  of  desk  work.  Contact:  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Daily  Iberian,  PO  Box 
9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562-9291. 
Telephone  (318)  365-6773,  after  2 
pm. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

Alaska’s  fastest  growing  daily  newspap¬ 
er  has  immediate  opening  for  bright, 
energetic  editor  on  the  sports  desk.  Five 
years'  experience  required.  Layout, 
headlines,  copy-editing  skills  essential. 
Contact  Buddy  Pinkston,  Sports  Editor, 
The  Anchorage  Times,  PO  Box  100040, 
Anchorage,  AK  99510-0040. _ 

TELEVISION  -  Seeking  features  writer 
with  concentration  on  Tv.  Send  resume, 
clips  ASAP  to:  David  House,  Managing 
Editor,  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  PO 
Box  9136,  Corpus  Christi,  TX  78469. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  21,000 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  in  Michi¬ 
gan’s  Thumb.  News  writing  and  photo¬ 
graphy  a  plus.  Feature  writing  ability  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  non-returnable 
clips  to  The  County  Press,  PO  Box  220, 
Lapeer,  Ml  48446. 


WEEKEND  EDITOR.  Minimum  3  years 
newspaper  experience.  Must  be  hard¬ 
working,  organized,  careful  about 
details.  Position  requires  editing  all 
facets  of  award-winning,  9,000  circula¬ 
tion  twice-weekly.  Beautiful  Columbia 
County,  NY.  Albany  1  hr,  NYC  2,  Boston 
3.  $30,000/yr.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Publisher,  The  Independent,  Box  246, 
Hillsdale,  NY  12529. 


WEEKLY  English-language  financial 
newspaper  in  Mexico  (Jity  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  experienced,  Spanish¬ 
speaking  reporters  and  other  editorial 
staff.  Mail  or  fax  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  El  Financiero  International, 
Lago  Bolsena  176,  Col.  Anahuac 
11590,  Mexico  D.F.;  fax  (011-525) 
531-8421. 


WE’RE  IN  THE  PROCESS  of  becoming 
one  of  the  region’s  best  papers.  Need  an 
enterprising  ag  and  business  writer. 
Happy  to  take  a  recent  Ag  Communica¬ 
tions  grad.  This  is  an  exciting  opportun¬ 
ity  to  join  a  news  team  that  aims  to  be 
the  best.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Bob 
Unger,  Managing  Editor,  Jacksonville 
Journal  Courier,  235  W,  State,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  IL  62651. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


_ JOURNAUSM _ 

For  Print  and  Broadcast  Journalists 
THE  KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 

AT  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  Kiplinger  Midcareer  Program  in 
Public  Affairs  Reporting  for  1992-93. 
The  program  leads  to  a  master’s 
degree.  Fellows  appointed  receive  full 
tuition  plus  a  living  stipend  to  spend 
one  calendar  year  on  campus.  Course 
work  Includes  seminars  In  journalism 
and  a  wide  selection  in  the  liberal  arts. 
A  reporting  trip  to  Washington  is 
included.  Applicants  must  nave  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  three  or 
more  years’  full  time  experience  in 
public  affairs  reporting.  Minority  and 
third  world  candidates  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Application  deadline  is  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1992;  priority  is  given  to  those 
who  apply  by  December  31.  Classes 
begin  in  September.  For  applications, 
contact  Mike  Masterson,  Director,  write 
or  phone:  Kiplinger  Program,  School  of 
Journalism,  O.S.U.,  242  W.  18th  Ave., 
Columbus,  OH  43210  (614)  292-9087 
or  292-2607. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 

The  San  Jose  Mercun  News  is  seeking 
an  Assistant  Product  Distribution  Mana¬ 
ger  with  extensive  insert  knowledge  on 
SLS  and  1572p  equipment.  Five  years’ 
supenrisory  experience  preferred,  must 
be  a  highly  motivated  self-starter  who  is 
concerned  with  quali^  and  productivi¬ 
ty.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to;  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA 
95120.  Employment  Manager. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Unique  PR  agency  needs  self-motivated 
and  productive  Writer/Photographer  in 
Southern  CA.  This  isn't  a  job.  It’s  a 
career  opportunity  if  you  can  take  great 
pictures  and  write  high  quality  feature 
articles  about  high-tech  topics.  Must 
have  at  least  5  years  experience.  Team 
player  who  can  work  at  home  or  office. 
Some  travel.  We  are  a  small  but  stable 
employee-owned  company  committed 
to  a  high  quality  work  experience. 
Opportunity  for  earnings,  profit-sharing 
and  future  participation  in 
management/ownership  are  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability.  Send  resume,  writing/ 
photo  samples  and  salan/history  range 
to:  Box  5473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 

The  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS, 
Denver’s  #1  newspaper,  needs  a  quali¬ 
fied  technician  to  maintain  new  GOSS 
Colorliner  presses.  Experience,  on  press 
controls,  VAX,  VMS,  DECNET,  Ferag, 
Idab,  FMC,  AGV,  and  Western  Lith 
equipment,  a  plus.  We  offer  a  distinc¬ 
tive,  modern  work  environment  and  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 

Rocky  Mountain  News 
Employee  Relations  Department 
400  West  Colfax  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80204 
(303)  892-5173 


PRESSMEN 

Major  midwest  communications  firm 
seeks  experienced  Pressmen.  Five  years 
offset  press  experience  in  newspaper 
environment  required. 

We  offer  an  excellent  hourly  rate,  and 
an  exceptional  benefits  package.  (Quali¬ 
fied  applicants  may  send  their  resume 
to; 

Box  5526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
LABOR  RELATIONS  CONSULTANT 
Creative,  resourceful  management 
attorney  seeks  alignment  with  single  or 
group  newspapers  or  publishers  associ¬ 
ations.  Strong  experience  contract 
negotiations,  arbitrations,  NLRA, 
EEOC,  employment  practices.  Heavy 
advocacy  and  communications  skills. 
Flexible  fees,  salary.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  5518.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

DYNAMIC  GRAPHIC  ARTIST  with  4 
years  freelance  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  to  art  director.  Respon- 
sibilities  may  include  illustration, 
design,  Macintosh  (215)  925-6301. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  10  years 
experience  seeking  position  with  small 
to  medium  daily.  Able  to  cut  expenses 
and  increase  circulation.  Zone  1,  2  or 
3  Box  5525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Encyclopedia  editor,  38  years  old,  15 
years  experience,  employee  of  the  year. 
Also  experienced  sports  editor.  Seeks 
move  to  Pacific  Northwest.  Will  consid¬ 
er  any  media.  Box  5513,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADD  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1. 1991 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
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Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


In  praise  of  the  alternative  press 


By  Linda  Lotridge  Levin 

Each  week  newsrooms  receive 
copies  of  so-called  alternative  news¬ 
papers  until,  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
they  have  piled  up  on  an  editor’s 
desk.  Then  one  day  in  a  cleaning 
frenzy,  the  editor  shoves  them  off  and 
into  the  “round  file.” 

Big  mistake.  If  you  or  your  staff  are 
not  reading  all  those  alternative  pa¬ 
pers  on  a  regular  basis,  you  are  miss¬ 
ing  out  on  some  exciting  possibilities 
for  articles  for  your  publication, 
maybe  even  a  good  local  front-page 
piece.  Certainly  your  lifestyle  section 
will  be  enhanced  by  keeping  up  with 
what  is  in  these  “other”  newspapers. 

Almost  every  community  has  alter¬ 
native  newspapers.  For  example,  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  you  can  find  more 
than  20  different  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  Willamette  Week,  which 
describes  itself  as  a  newsweekly;  El 
Mundo,  written  in  Spanish  and 
English;  the  Oregon  Peaceworker, 
Progressive  Woman,  aimed  at 
businesswomen;  Opening  Up,  one  of 
two  gay-lesbian  publications  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  city,  and  In  Good  Tilth, 
whose  masthead  reads,  “The  voice  of 
Pacific  Northwest  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  working  for  a  sustainable  agri¬ 
culture.” 

There  also  are  a  half-dozen  or  more 
weekly  or  monthly  publications  de¬ 
voted  to  the  arts  and  entertainment. 

In  The  Skanner,  the  black  newspa¬ 
per,  I  read  about  Roberta  Vann  of 
Portland,  one  of  only  two  black  fe¬ 
male  funeral  directors  in  the  country. 

In  Good  Tilth  an  article  about  a 
family  involved  in  eco-technology  ex¬ 
plained  how  they  were  preserving  the 
environment  while  building  a  modern 
home  and  farming  their  land. 

The  Northwest  Examiner  told  me 
about  a  congregation  concerned  that 
the  noise  and  vibration  from  trains  on 
a  proposed  rail  near  their  church 
could  damage  the  architecturally  ex¬ 
quisite  building. 

One  of  the  more  intriguing  articles 
appeared  in  PDXS,  a  paper  that 
would  have  been  at  home  in  the  1960s 
underground  press.  The  headline  was 
“Get  real,”  and  the  article  began, 
“You  can’t  always  believe  what  you 
read  in  the  press.”  It  criticized 


(Lotridge  Levin  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  and  a  former  reporter 
and  copy  editor  for  the  Providence 
Journal.) 


Parade  magazine,  the  national  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  magazine,  for  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Portland  was  well  on  the 
way  to  eliminating  racism.  PDXS 
cited  recent  racist  incidents  in  the  city 
that  negated  Parade’s  thesis. 

In  Rhode  Island  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  alternative  publications, 
most  distributed  free  in  stores  and 
bars  around  the  state. 

Last  spring,  1  taught  a  course  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  on  the 
alternative  press.  I  discovered  that 
these  newspapers  can  leave  a  class  of 
journalism  students — almost  all  of 
them  white,  middle  class,  with  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm  but  little  knowledge  of 
“other”  cultures  —  teeming  with 
story  ideas.  Why  can’t  these  newspa¬ 
pers  do  the  same  for  professional 
Journalists? 

It  did  for  me.  When  I  was  asked  to 
develop  and  teach  the  course,  I  felt  as 
if  1  were  betraying  my  roots.  My 
background  and  interests  have  been 
in  the  so-called  establishment  press.  I 
always  had  looked  at  alternative 
newspapers  as  not  real  journalism. 


lesbian  publication  spoke  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  again  they  were  much  less 
interested  in  her  newspaper  and  far 
more  fascinated  with  her  lifestyle.  • 
She  told  them  how  she  handled  telling 
her  family  and  friends  she  was  a  les¬ 
bian.  They  asked  how  it  felt  to  be  gay. 
Did  her  employer  know  about  her 
lifestyle?  When  did  she  realize  she 
was  a  lesbian?  She  answered  all  their 
questions  quietly  and  openly. 

Other  speakers  included  the  editor 
of  the  state’s  only  black  paper,  the 
editor  of  a  radical  left-wing  monthly,  a 
staff  member  from  the  weekly  arts 
and  entertainment  paper,  and  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  feminist  newspaper.  Each 
time,  the  students  learned  as  much 
about  the  speaker  as  they  did  about 
the  newspaper. 

Throughout  the  semester,  the  stu¬ 
dents  collected  alternative  newspa¬ 
pers  and  brought  them  to  class  to 
share.  The  less  traditional  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  more  intrigued  the  students 
were  with  it.  These  publications 
sometimes  were  difficult  to  locate. 
One  student  said  she  had  to  go  into 


If  you  or  your  staff  are  not  reading  all  those 
alternative  papers  on  a  regular  basis,  you  are  missing 
out  on  some  exciting  possibilities  for  articles  for  your 
publication,  maybe  even  a  good  iocai  front-page 
piece. 


The  class  proved  to  be  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  cultural  diversity  for  the  23 
students  and  an  eye-opener  for  me. 
My  intention  had  been  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  become  involved  in  some 
serious  critiquing  of  the  newspapers, 
from  story  selection  and  content  to 
advertising.! 

Each  week  1  invited  an  editor  of  a 
Rhode  Island  alternative  publication 
to  speak  to  the  students  about  his  or 
her  newspaper.  The  first  speaker  was 
the  editor  of  a  Jewish  publication.  The 
students  asked  her  about  the  kinds  of 
stories  she  ran,  who  her  readership 
was,  and  what  problems  she  had  in 
finding  advertising — topics  we  talked 
about  in  class. 

Soon  journalism  took  a  back  seat  to 
Jewish  customs.  Why  don’t  Jews  eat 
pork?  What  happened  if  they  wanted 
to  marry  a  non-Jew?  The  editor,  who 
had  recently  converted  to  Judaism, 
was  more  than  pleased  to  answer  all 
their  questions. 

When  a  staff  member  of  the  gay  and 


several  gay  bars  in  Providence  before 
she  could  locate  Options,  the  gay-les¬ 
bian  paper,  but  it  had  been  worth  the 
hunt. 

In  addition  to  articles  of  interest  to 
the  gay  community  there  were  two- 
and-a-half  pages  of  gay  and  lesbian 
resources,  such  as  social  and  political 
organizations  and  support  groups. 

Listening  to  the  students’  com¬ 
ments  on  these  publications  was  ex¬ 
citing.  One  male  read  the  state’s  femi- 
nist  paper,  the  Third  Wave,  a 
monthly.  He  said  he  was  glad  that  he 
had,  but  he  probably  would  not 
bother  to  read  it  again.  It  just  did  not 
interest  him.  However,  another  male 
in  the  class  had  read  it  and  decided  he 
would  continue  to  read  it.  He  liked  to 
find  out  what  women  were  thinking. 

Sometimes  the  class  discussions 
became  frank,  even  tense.  During 
one  class  —  after  the  lesbian  had 
been  there  —  we  were  looking  at  two 
newspapers  published  by  the  gay 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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But  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  reporter  William 
Ruberry  stayed  with  the  job.  It  started  when  he 
interviewed  a  former  Virginia  Department  of  Waste 
Management  employee  who  was  fired  after  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  department's  handling  of  waste  sites. 

Ruberry's  research  led  him  to  a  state-owned  fuel 
farm  near  Yorktown.  For  months  he  reviewed  files, 
obtained  records,  and  read  depositions.  He  con¬ 
ducted  nearly  100  interviews... with  the  governor, 
members  of  Congress,  state  legislators,  and  many 
other  individuals  and  state  agency  representatives. 

The  facts  showed  that  Virginia  was  in  open 
violation  of  environmental  laws.  For  two  months 
following  the  first  story,  the  administration  of  Gov.  L. 
Douglas  Wilder  tried  to  defuse  the  issue,  hoping  it 
would  go  away.  Other  Virginiamedia  downplayed  the 
story.  But  the  Times-Dispatch  kept  digging,  pub¬ 
lishing  50  articles  on  the  subject. 


Those  stories  led  to  investigations 
by  the  General  Assembly,  Congress  and 
the  EPA.  A  $  1 6  million  cleanup  ensued.  The  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Waste  Management  resigned. 
Fines  and  penalties  from  the  EPA  are  likely. 

All  because  one  reporter  pursued  the  truth. 
That's  a  commitment  we're  proud  of  at  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  at  £dl  of  our  Media  General 
newspapers.  Our  reporters  dig  for  the  facts  and  re¬ 
port  them,  no  matter  what  they  uncover. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


It  took  a  lot  of  dicing  to 
get  this  dump  cleaned  up 


